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AMATEUR POLITICIAN 


‘Fisn swim best that are bred in the sea,’ says the 
proverb. The truth of this saying, modern usage 
every day exemplifies in some new manner, Every 
day the division of occupations existing the day before 
is supplemented by a more minute and marked sub- 
division ; every day some new branch of science, or 
skill, or industry, is separated from the kindred 
department of which it has hitherto formed an indis- 
tinguishable portion, and is made the separate heritage 
of a special class. Every age creates some new craft, 
whose only function it is to relieve society of some 
task that was formerly the charge of all its members 
indiscriminately, until the progress of civilisation 
promises to reduce a highly organised community to 
a condition not unlike that of an Indian household. 


servant who airs his shirt will not brush his coat, and 
that the boy who blacks his slioes will not condescend 
to bring them to his door. The same, on a grand 
scale, is the industrial condition of a people in a high 
state of civilisation. ‘The man who prescribes for 
your ailments will not compound the medicine that 
is to cure them; the lawyer who pleads your cause 
in court does not draw up your will, or even make 
out the brief on which he is to argue; the manufac- 
ture of each component part of your winter waistcoat 
—lining, buttons, cloth, &c.—forms a separate trade, 
| involving some ten or twenty different varieties of 
| occupation; nor is the labourer in any one of these 
| diverse tasks able to make a coat for himself, much 
jess for you. ‘The same arrangements pervade the 
whole frame of society. One thing—nay, one of the 
smallest fractions into which one thing can be divided 
— is esteemed enough for one man to know and to do. 
His whole energies are spent in doing this fraction ; 
his whole mind is devoted to apprehending this 
fraction; his whole duty is summed up in mastering 
the performance of this fraction; and wo betide him 
if he presume even by a hairbreadth to deviate from 
the strict limits of this fractional task. ‘Let not the 
shoemaker go beyond his last,’ is a maxim born of 
this caste-kind of civilisation; and expresses accurately 
enough the feelings of the man whose whole life is 
consumed on the performance of his fractional work 
towards all who would step from their own small 
circle to encroach on his—the feeling of professional 
men towards an amateur. 

In former times, almost all men were amateurs in 
almost all occupations. The farmer was an amateur 
butcher ; the farmer's wife and daughters were amateur 
labourers at the spinning-wheel and the loom. The 
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cure of souls, undertook en amateur the functions of. 
physician to the bodies of his flock. Certainly things 
were not so well or so cheaply done in those days; . 
linen was more expensive, and men’s bodies did not , 
always thrive under the care of their spiritual pastors. 
But to those who thus varied their occupations, the 
pleasure of variety might atone in no small degree for 
the difficulties and embarrassments which resulted 
from their lack of professional lore to aid their 
‘labours of love.’ Society has gained much in estab- 
lishing distinction of professions; but the amateurs 
have undoubtedly been sufferers by the change. 

Of all professions, the political is perhaps the most | 
recent growth of our highly civilised soil; and, accord- 
ingly, there is no profession whose outskirts are so 
closely beset by a crowd of amateurs. Of course these 


who have been regularly admitted into the mysteries 
of this exalted guild. But society at large has not 
yet pronounced itself on behalf of the professionals. 
Amateurs in law, in medicine, or in military matters, 
are not very much respected ; and the ridicule cast upon 
them by those on whose special province they encroach 
is usually endorsed by the general public. The 
necessity of an apprenticeship is recognised in physic, 
in arms, in jurisprudence ; but in the belief of many, | 
politicians, as Byron says of critics, are all ready made. | 
How far this idea is correct, an inquiry into the more | 
remarkable classes of ready-made statesmen, and the | 
peculiar characteristics of each, may perhaps enable 
us to form some opinion. 
It would be a great injustice to class among 
amateur politicians all those who, without devoting 
themselves to political pursuits, take a warm interest | 
in all the great questions of the day, and on occasion | 
exert themselves strenuously on behalf of a valuable | 
measure or a favourite statesman. The Athenian | 
legislator of old is said to have made it a punishable | 
offence in any citizen to abstain from politics alto- | 
gether; and he probably judged wisely. Where a free | 
government exists, there can be no other security 
against maladministration on the one hand, and, 
anarchy on the other, than the existence of strong | 
political convictions among the educated portion of 
the people. Where these are wanting, either corrup-| 
tion places arbitrary power in the hands of the states- | 
man by profession, or agitation leaves the government 
at the mercy of the demagogue—the very worst species 
of political amateur. There is no scene more honourable 
to the British character than that of a well-contested 
election in one of the great constituencies, at once too 
numerous to admit of corruption or intimidation, and 
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too intelligent and educated to present such a spectacle 
| of licence and disorder as too frequently disgraces the 
| performance of a great national duty. The leading 
| men of the district—gentlemen well known to the vast 
crowds there assembled for their wealth, their public 
spirit, and their high personal character—take active 
part on one side or another, and strain their powers to 
the utmost to insure the return of their candidate. 
| The crowd which fills the streets, blockades the 
| polling-booth, or sways to and fro in front of the 
hustings, is likewise in hearty downright earnest in its 
| way; and every man present exerts his lungs, when 
| the turn of his party comes to shout for the yellow or 
| the blue, with as much vigour and resolution as if 
| the fate of the nation depended upon that single yell. 
For a week or so, politics form the staple of conver- 
| sation in every reading-room or tavern parlour; in 
the rich man’s drawing-room, and in the poor man’s 
kitchen. But are these amateur politicians? Not 
they ; by the time the battle is well over, and the 
song of triumph sung by the local organ of the vic- 
torious party, they have all had their fill of political 
topics; and they return with additional zest to their 
daily labours, and the everyday routine of their lives, 
satisfied to leave the country in the hands of the 
| member they have chosen, and the minister whom 
| he supports, until the next occurrence which may 
| necessitate a repetition of the popular excitement. 
|| It is not in such scenes as these that the amateur 
|| politician most shines. There is in them too much 
|, good-will and good-humour, and withal too much 
|| general earnestness on all sides, and the atmosphere 
|| is not well suited to him. Moreover, he ig not only 
|| swamped by the flood of men as well qualified as 
| himself, and for the nonce as decided in their own 
opinion, but he runs no little risk of being summarily 
| overborne and put down by collision with better 
| informed and better disciplined minds. He shines 
more brightly by contrast, when the political horizon 
is devoid of any star of more than fourth-rate magni- 
tude, and when he has the field to himself. He is then 
the bore of the club, or the oracle of the tap-room, and 
scintillates without fear of an eclipse. Few listen to 
him, and those who do are not men competent to refute 
him. He can enlighten a circle of admiring disciples 
on the fearful evils of diplomacy, and convert the 
Foreign Office into a very Castle of Otranto before 
their bewildered vision; and no one cares to dissolve 
the spell by one magical word of common sense. Or 
he can denounce to a sympathising audience the crimes 
of capital, and the cold-blooded cruelty of political 
economists ; and no one will arise to expose him before 
the men whom he is so mischievously deluding. He 
is now in his glory, such as it is; and few care to 
disturb it. 

Of all classes of political quacks, none is so noxious 
as the man who is great upon social questions. Here 
a subject is started which can hardly fail to interest 
any audience, especially of the working-classes: an 
audience is readily obtained, disposed to listen with 
favour to all arguments which shall shew that all 
the afflictions which too frequently beset their path in 
life, are the result of political oppression or social 
injustice, and may be remedied by some summary 
process, which the orator is generally wise enough to 
leave to the imagination. There is no subject of 
general interest on which a denser ignorance prevails, 
even among men who have had greater educational 
advantages, than obtains in regard to the truths of 
political economy. While the man who should endea- 
vour to teach his hearers that the sun goes round the 
earth, or that the globe rests on the back of an 
elephant, would be forthwith laughed at by the most 
ignorant audience in any large town, numbers of 
men who ought to know better, will applaud the 


first principles of economical science. The mischief 
which is thus wrought is very serious. Such doctrines 
tend to produce an impression among the working- 
class, that all their troubles are owing to the folly 
or wickedness of those above them. They are per- 
suaded that all the embarrassments which are shewn 
by the economist to be the inevitable result of natural 
laws, have their origin in unjust or defective social 
arrangements; and they are thus seduced from the 
only means of bettering their condition—reliance on 
their own prudence and their own exertions—and led 
to seek relief in efforts which can by no possibility 
succeed, and whose success could only land them ina 
confusion worse confounded. If no other harm were 
done than the excitement of a discontented feeling, 
and an idea of wrong received from capitalists, or 
landowners, or statesmen, or any and every one better 
off than themselves, the evil would be sufficiently grave 
to affix a terrible responsibility on the delusive and | 
ignorant teacher. A man who will talk on what he | 
does not understand, may always hope to do mischief. | 
An empiric of any kind is a public enemy; but none 
is more dangerous than these quack-doctors of the 
social body, who persist in talking without knowledge 


on a subject of keen interest and vital importance, and 
who do their utmost to prejudice the sufferers against | 
the only men who have studied the science of social | 


Less mischievous by far, yet not without his own | 
especial capacity for doing harm, is the political 
amateur who has made the foreign relations of the 


books, and appears to have the whole history, known 
and unknown, of every diplomatic transaction for the 
past thirty years at his finger-ends. His conversation 
on these topics, however, is strikingly illustrative of 
the poet’s saying: 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. 


For lack of the sense and judgment which are requisite 
to enable men to turn even the most accurate know- 
ledge to account, talkers and writers of this school 
commit themselves to theories so grossly absurd, and | 
to statements so ludicrously impossible, that they | 
never obtain credit among sensible men, even for the | 
amount of information they really possess. No suppo- 
sition is too improbable for their adoption; no folly | 
too preposterous to find credit and acceptance among | 
them. Were their minds somewhat better endowed | 
with that invaluable faculty of critical intuition which | 
is denominated ‘common sense,’ they might acquire 
wide influence, and a numerous following. The sub- 
ject of their study is one peculiarly interesting to all | 
who take any interest whatever in political affairs | 
as such; and the events of the last ten years have | 
rendered continental politics much more familiar 
to the public of these islands than was formerly the 
case. But no amount of reading, no stock of quota- 
tions from blue-books, however ample, will persuade 
the cautious Scot or the downright Englishman of the 


medicine, and can explain the real causes and remedies || 
of social ills. 1] 


kingdom his especial study. He is well read in blue- | 


| 


truth of statements so utterly repugnant to common | 


sense, so wildly disregardful of probability, as those 


put forth by the most notorious leaders of this school. | 
The effect of their speculations and declamation has |! 


been to bring the study of foreign politics into con- |! 
tempt among the middle and lower classes, and to |! 


appreciate them. The ultimate effect of quackery, —d 
any branch of knowledge, is and must be to discourage 
the study of the subject among the general public, and 


empiric who boldly denies or audaciously ignores the 


to tighten the grasp of professional men upon the 


induce a neglect of matters which, from their bearing || 
upon the national honour and the national interest, | | 
are deserving of careful attention from all who have {| 
sufficient leisure to study, and sufficient education to || 
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reins of power ; their authority being always enhanced, 
even to an undue degree, by the humiliating failure of 
their pretentious rivals. 

There are probably as many distinct classes and 
schools of political empiricism as of scientific quackery, 
each with its specific panacea for all national mis- 
4 fortunes or social grievances. On the one hand is a 
‘financial reformer,’ who prophesies the speedy cure of 
all evils by the issue of an unlimited amount of incon- 
vertible paper. On the other part, a statesman of the 
same stamp, but of opinions exactly opposite, advocates 
a return to a merely metallic circulation as the only 
basis of commercial prosperity. Here is a philan- 
thropist, loud in his denunciations of all who venture to 
question the soundness of his views, demanding from 
government measures which are to relieve some pecu- 
liarly distressed class of operatives, whose distress is 
probably owing to the fact, that thirty thousand work- 
men have embarked in a trade which can furnish work 

only for twenty thousand. It is needless to multiply 
| examples. There are certain principal features common 
to all these empirics, by which they may be detected ; 
certain qualities belonging to the whole genus, which 
| indicate clearly enough the value to be attached to their 
opinions. Of these, the most marked and most universal 
is their extraordinary confidence. A sound and experi- 
| enced statesman is generally one of the most cautious 
|of men. Knowing well how numerous are the condi- 
tions which have to be fulfilled in every possible 
measure for the relief of any suffering, or the redress of 
any grievance—how various and how complicated the 
circumstances which have to be taken into account, in 
seeking a satisfactory solution of any political question 
\—he advances his views only after careful inquiry, 
and speaks always with guarded accuracy and studied 
moderation of the probable effects of his every pro- 
position. The empiric has none of this caution. He 
has neither the experience which shews that practical 
difficulties often exist where, to the eye of theory, all 
is smooth and clear, nor the clearness of vision which 
can perceive the remote consequences ‘which wisdom 
would foresee even where experience is defective. 
, This confidence is principally the result of the ignor- 
, ance which is another distinguishing mark of empiri- 
cism. Even the study of blue-books does not always 
render a man well acquainted with the political history 
| of his own time. Blue-books and newspapers never 
| reveal more than the surface of affairs. The causes of 
| each event therein recorded ; the motives with which 
| each dispatch has been written; the difficulties with 
| which statesmen have had to contend in the cabinet 
| or in the closet; the differences which have led to the 
| abandonment of an announced intention, or the emas- 
| culation of an important measure—all, in fact, that 
| has passed behind the scenes—is, and remains for years, 
; unknown to the public. Statesmen have to submit 
| for years, perhaps for life, to suffer bitter taunts and 
| wide-spread unpopularity for errors which, if the whole 
| story of the case were known, it would be seen that 
| they could by no possibility have avoided. They know 
| the tools they have to work with, and the sunken 
|rocks of which they must keep clear: those who 
| eriticise from without, judge men and events as if the 
| machinery were perfect, and the course as clear as it 
| seems to be. The amateur sees only the surface, and 
| often only a fraction of that; and there is therefore 
| reason to suspect, in every instance, that he is ignorant 
| precisely of the most important part of the case upon 
| which he undertakes to advise. His ignorance pro- 
| duces impatience. Where he is conscious of it, he is 
| angry with all who endeavour, by the light of a clearer 
knowledge, to disprove his favourite crotchets. Where 
|he honestly believes himself to have thoroughly 
| mastered his subject, he is wroth with the slowness 
| of those-who refuse to adopt advice which seems to 
‘ee so obviously and incontestably correct. Besides 


the impatience which he has learned from empiricism, 
there is not unfrequently the impatience that has 
made him an empiric. He was too eager and too 
irritable to work his way slowly to sound knowledge; 
so he preferred the shorter path of hasty assumption 
and unfounded theory. In no respect is this impatience 
more universally shewn than in the disregard which 
writers and talkers of this class ostentatiously profess 
for the teachings of political economy. To attempt 
any social reform, while in ignorance of the rudiments 
of this science, is not less absurd than for one wholly 
unacquainted with mechanical science to undertake to 
improve the machinery of some large factory. Yet, of 
professed social reformers, how few have the veriest 
smattering of a knowledge without which all their 
efforts are but too likely to prove not only vain, but 
even mischievous! 

To those who are desirous to render themselves 
really competent to understand political affairs, and to 
form their own opinions on topics of national in 
a certain preparatory discipline, as in all other branches 
of human knowledge, is absolutely necessary. With- 
out a knowledge of political economy—which is the 
science of social organisation—a sound judgment on 
social or political topics cannot be formed; and without 
a careful study of history, the materials by which 
alone a competent acquaintance with the nature and 
the principles of government can be obtained, are 
wanting. But the man who has mastered these two 
most valuable and most interesting subjects of inquiry, 
needs only a clear head and cool judgment to render 
him competent to form an opinion upon all political 
affairs sufficiently correct to render him a useful 
citizen and an intelligent political critic. To become 
more than this—to be capable of high statesmanship, 
or to master the details of political knowledge in all 
its branches, would require a special study, for which 
few but professional politicians have time or inclina- 
tion. But this much at least is within the reach of 
every sensible and educated man; and without a self- 
training of this kind, no man can be morally justified 
in undertaking the duties of a political teacher, even in 
the humblest sphere. Were such a discipline common 
among those classes who take an interest in politics, 
their political influence would be far greater and far 
more beneficial than at present; while the general 
diffusion of this elementary political training would 
render the task of the agitator well-nigh hopeless, and 
reduce the empirical politicians, above described, to 
their native and natural insignificance. 


MUDBURY BOTTOM. 


My friend, Mr Robert Jones, from the metropolis, at 
present on a visit to me in Blankshire, was exceedingly 
desirous of seeing a coursing meeting, so I took him 
with pleasure to that of Mudbury. We are not above 
four miles from Mudbury over the Downs, and Jones 
at first declared that he would much rather walk than 
ride. 

‘I am not much used to riding,’ he confessed frankly, 
‘and I saw your gray standing upon his fore-legs—I 
mean his two fore-legs—in the straw-yard this morn- 
ing, from my window as I was shaving.’ 

‘Well, Bob, you shall have the bay, then,’ said I 
laughing. 

‘The bay was himself upon his two hind-legs,’ 
returned my guest; ‘and I would as soon think of 
riding a rocking-horse as either of these animals.’ 

However, when I shewed Robert my steady old 
four-wheeler, Seaman, who is as little disposed for 
gamboling, and not much less in bulk than a rhino- 
ceros, he thought he might venture out upon that in 
safety, and thereon accordingly he rode. 


Our Downs delighted him hugely, as indeed they 
delight all strangers, with their long green undulations 
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gemmed with greener fir-groves and patches of furze. 
How blithely over its hill-tops blew the south wind, 
causing us to bend over the necks of our galloping 
steeds as though we were placing lance in rest! How 
cheerily the springy turf returned the music of the 
beat of our horses’ hoofs! How warm and sheltered 
were we in the little valleys, and down the last part of 
the descent, and across the bottom, and up the oppo- 
site hill, until we met the breeze again! How pleasant 
it was to race together, and to divide the stakes of 
health and appetite! 

* Now, this is what I call real enjoyment,’ cried my 
| friend, with the blood mantling up into his metropoli- 
tan cheeks after one of these trials of speed; ‘all the 
pleasures of horsemanship without any of the frightful 
risks. I protest I would as soon ride in a circus and 
jump through paper hoops, as go in and out of sheep- 
| folds and over five-barred gates, as folks who hunt are 
| accustomed to do. This is what I like: capital gallop- 
ing ground without any fences to bother a fellow. I 
say, what's that great ditch we are coming to? How 
are we to get over it?’ 

‘That ditch, as you call it, my dear Jones,’ said I, 
‘was dug by the Romans, for about thirty miles or so, 
to mark their road, or ridgeway, across the Downs; 
and see! my gray has taken it in a fly, and thinks 
nothing of it at all.’ 

i ‘Ah!’ cried Jones, pulling up very short upon the 
|| other side, and craning over the little gulf; ‘I think I 
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| will ride round, if you please, whatever may be the 
| distance. I should not mind taking it perhaps, as 
|| you say, in a fly or a Hansom cab, but being upon | 
horseback, why I’d rather not.’ 

Upon my solemn assurance, however, that Seaman | 
would deliberately walk in and out of it, and not jump 


at it at all, my friend attempted the passage, and | 
accomplished it with the utmost safety, and, better | 
pleased with his elephantine animal, cantered on by | 
my side again towards Mudbury. 

Presently we reached the northern extremity of the 
Downs, the summit of that last green range of hills | 
which looks down upon the varied beauties of three | 
counties: hamlets clustered around their gray-towered | 
churches ; clumps of fir-trees upon hill-tops, that were | 

, beacons once by night as they are landmarks still by | 
day ; innumerable homesteads, with compact farm- 
yards and forests of ricks about them; the dull blue | 
river, seen through the leafless trees along all its 
winding course among the low meadow-lands and 
under the high chalk-cliffs, until it hides itself beneath 
the bridge by the ancient town; here and there, far 

| off, the smoke of a railway-train, but not the train 
itself; nothing in motion, for the many-horsed wagons 
upon the open roads, and the long lines of plough- 
teams in the fields do not scem to stir, nor do the 
flocks upon the right and left, although the thin clear 
notes of their sheep-bells tell us otherwise. Beneath | 
us in the cold December sunshine, lies the little village, 
where holiday is made this day by reason of ‘the 
coorsing,’ and between us and it in Mudbury Bottom | 
is the meet itself, than which who ever saw a prettier 

| sight ? 

Upon the left hand is a knot of various carriages, 

| from the dashing four-in-hand down to the covered 
cart, ordinarily the medium of communication between 
the hamlet and its market-town, but to-day trans- | 


formed into a peripatetic public-house ; a great array | 
of heterogeneous machines only to be specified as | 
‘four-wheels;’ a very plague of gigs, as many in| 
multitude as tlie flies of Egypt, and of every colour in 
the rainbow, with a predomination of yellow ; several | 
of those particularly unconversational machines called | 
*soviables;’ and many dog-carts, literally dog-carts, | 
which have conveyed hither the beautiful candidates 
for the prizes from their distant kennels or from rail- 
| way stations: all these are on a hillock commanding 


| spring, and—now they are thirty yards behind her at 
| least, and have not turned themselves yet, while the 


| is the worse dog of the two; for the race here is to the 


scarlet, has galloped with them throughout the course; 


just coursed over is as yet untried, and contains 


judge gallops back ; the cavalry in the turnips advance 


a good view of the scene of action, with a great | 
crowd of pedestrians round them, and a few score of 
horsemen. 

A half mile to the right is the main body of some 
two hundred mounted gentlemen and farmers, and 
beyond these a sort of vanguard, composed of a few ] 
dozen more. ‘These last are slowly marching in line 
along a turnip-field, the voluntary beaters for game. 

‘Why, those are fox-hunters!’ cried Jones despair- | 
ingly. ‘I see a whipper-in, in a red coat!’ | 

‘Yes, my friend; but that is only the judge of the 
courses; and just before the party in the turnips you 
may observe another red coat upon foot—that is | 
the slipper. He holds the couple that are to run| 
next in his leathern leash, within which is a string 
whereby he can let slip the animals at any moment. 
See, now they ’ve found their hare! There she goes 
down the hill, straight for the fir-plantation just | 
beneath us. Now the dogs have the sight! See how || 
they strain and drag the slipper with them out into 
the open! “Go;” and as the judge gives the mandate, | 
the skilful footman slips them with a forward motion, 
simultaneously ; and the greyhounds, fawn and white, 
the very types of speed, at once the swiftest and the 
most graceful of all animals, are taking three yards || 
of ground for poor pussy’s two. We all know that | 
famous question in the arithmetical school-book, and 
could at one time have calculated to a nicety the very | 
moment when her pursuers will come up to her, but 
as to when they will catch her—look, how she threw 
them out by that sharp turn—that is a very different 
matter. Down-hill, indeed, the little creature has no | 
chance; the dogs recover their lost ground, gain on | 
her, overtake her, arch their long backs in readiness to | 


wily hare is making up the hill towards her haven of 
safety, with her ears invisible, so straight does she lay 
them on her back, and her heart, if we could but hear 
it, beating loud indeed, but not without good hope of 
many dewy mornings yet to come, wherein she will 
make breakfast in these fields, and snooze in her snug 
form through winter noons. But the dogs, too, seem 
to be aware that now or never must they catch their 
victim whiie she is still a field’s breadth from the 
cover ; again they come up with her, turn her, force 
her to take down-hill away from hame; and the fawn 
dog, which leads by half a head, with outstretched neck 
makes one fierce grab at her, and in his angry jaws | 
behold a mouthful of pussy’s fur. But puss herself, 
having just at that instant doubled, is again far in | 
advance, away up the hill once more, and reaches | 
cover safely.’ 

‘Well done!’ cried Jones. ‘I’m glad she got away.’ | 
And so was J, and so was everybody; for it is not 
the killing of the hare, but the coursing of it, we 
are come to see at Mudbury Bottom. Many a good 
course is run without a death; many a dog which kills 


swift, and the battle to the strong; the winner being 
he which follows best the very footsteps of the hare, 
turns her by main speed, and sticks by her to the 
last, and not his more cunning rival, which takes 
advantage of what the other does for him, and cuts off 
corners, and so kills. The judge, conspicuous in his 


but not the rest of the spectators, because the ground 


probably many hares. More than one, indeed, has 
been put up already, and has scuttled off with ears 
back and tail erect, delighted enough to find herself 
unpursued. ‘Fawn,’ cries the red horseman; and 
instantly another horseman (the flag-steward) ‘holds 
up on high a red flag for a minute or two, and those 
who have backed the white dog are sorry to see it. The 
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again; another brace of dogs, a white and a black one, 


| are in the slipper’s hand, and presently up starts another 
|hare. ‘This is a smaller and a weaker animal, for the 
| pursuers, in spite of a good deal of ‘law’ accorded to 
| her, are upon her in an instant, with not an inch, as it 
| seems, between their teeth and her scut. 

| ‘Why, she bit Aim,’ cried Jones enthusiastically ; and 
| so, indeed, it seemed from where we stood, for puss 
| twisted round so suddenly under the very jaws of the 
| white dog that he leapt over her and turned a complete 
'gomersault, as if alarmed for his life. The black is 
after her, however, and turns her of himself; and when 
‘rejoined by his rival, they have to practise circular 
| progression for full five minutes, the hare turning of 
|eourse as upon a pivot, and the dogs recovering 
| themselves after a considerable interval as best they 
‘ean. By this corkscrew sort of movement, however, 
‘poor puss can progress but slowly towards her fir- 
| grove, and in one of her turns—not good enough, I 
, Suppose, to deserve another—she is ‘caught’ as it 
| were in the air by the black dog, and a dreadful cry 
| breaks forth, as though from a tortured child. ‘Why, 
they have hoisted a white flag,’ cried Jones; ‘what an 
‘unjust judge! The black one made every turn but 


& more independent than wealthy sportsman perched 
upon the tottering hind-legs of a Jerusalem pony. 
Here, too, rode the stewards of the meeting, with red 
and white ribbons at their button-holes, and with 
choice expressions in their mouths for folks who 
would ride over the untried ground and start poor 
puss when there were no dogs to follow her. Curious 
it is to mark the nicety of gradation of the treatment 
which these sort of trespassers experience; how the 
transgressing squire is expostulated with, and the 
erring yeoman sworn at, and the sinful smock-frocked 
pedestrian fairly horsewhipped back into his proper 
place. This kind of crime, indeed, is fatal to a 
coursing-meeting, whatever may be the original num- 
ber of hares. Nowhere are there more to be found 
than in Mudbury Bottom—thirty in that single turnip- 
field, twenty out of that ploughed land yonder, and 
half a hundred at the least which have taken shelter 
in the plantation already—but this disturbing them 
before their time has ruined our sport: every part of 
the Bottom has now been ridden or run over, and the 
next time puss gets up we have permission to follow 
her anywhere. 

‘Solio!’ cries a sharp-eyed burly farmer. ‘There 


_ two, and caught the hare. How much does the fellow 
' get, I wonder, for deciding so?’ 


the right or left side of the card, which in this case is 


‘of which we will buy presently, you will be able to 
know which in each course is declared the winner. Let 
us descend and see the sport from a nearer point.’ 

It is not pleasant riding, this descent of a steep 
| Down in wet December; and Jones’s face, as his horse 
slipped forward without moving a leg, was a study 
for a comic artist. He lay so far back upon the 
elephantine Seaman, for fear of coming over his head, 
| that his foreshortened appearance represented to the 


nose. By the time he reached the bottom, there had 


|astonished beholder nothing save his toes and his | 


she lies, Jones, under the gray grass yonder, where 


How close she sits, for she well knows what we 
are come about, and will not stir a leg until she is 
whipped up. Fatal mistake, puss, surely, while thy 


| the left or white; and by the card of the courses, one | canine enemies are yet scores of yards away, and 


| you and Seaman almost slipped upon her just now.’ | 
| ‘Hush, Bob; hush,’ said I: ‘the flag you sec does not | 
| represent the hue of the dog, but its place either on | 


| the slipper does not even know of thine existence! | 
| The horsemen have ridden off to left and right of her | 
| by this time, and made a lane along which she must | 


needs run towards the Downs. 
| gentleman upon the Shetland, and get into the rear, 
| lest you be ridden over! Push forward into the front 
| rank, boys upon infinitesimal ponies, for you will need 
‘all the start you can get. Up comes the red judge 
| upon a fresh horse, and the red slipper (poor fellow) 

upon the same pair of feet ; but somebody will presently 
| lend him a horse to mount the hill. There is a smack 


| been another course, and puss had again reached the | of a hunting-whip, and off starts a large long-legged 


lost to sight, to memory dear,’ her baffled pursuers | dogs; away the regiment of miscellaneous cavalry, 
| were still vainly straining their keen eyes, and point- | some three hundred strong; and away the pedestrians, 
| ing their scentless noses. Upon the hillock, we found | for there is no chance of seeing anything more in 
all the dogs that had not yet run, clothed, as though | Mudbury Bottom; and away the four-in-hand, and 


| to the air, like so many miniature race-horses; alsoa| they work up the least perpendicular field, which 


their Christmas holidays upon the backs of infinitesi- 
mal ponies, all mane and tail. Some of these young 
| gentlemen were prudently keeping their steeds fresh 
for the Downs’ coursing, to take place presently, where 
the hares would run stronger and longer; but the 
| majority rode every course they could, in spite of the 
leries of the judge that they should keep where 
they were; and after the kill, they generally raced 
back again to the hillock besides; while between 
these runs, and even during them, as it seemed to 
Jones and myself, they never ceased to devour ginger- 
bread-nuts and apples. Among these were also some 
half-dozen of gentlewomen mounted, with feathered 
hats, and habits that almost touched the ground, the 
most becoming attire in which the daughters of 
England can be seen. 

At a little distance, upon beautiful thoroughbreds 
with arching necks and champing mouths, upon glossy 
hunters, and upon stout sturdy cobs, rode the two 
hundred gentlemen and farmers, the ruined agricul- 
turists of Southern Blankshire, smoking their Havan- 
nahs and betting their crowns, a mounted troop such 
as no other European country could furnish ; with 
here and there a grotesque exception, such as some 
unparalleled case of obesity upon a Shetland nag, or 


L 


| great company of Mr Jolin Leechs little boys, enjoying | happens to be ploughed land, as though they were so | 


| many teams. As for the Down, that is altogether too 
steep for wheels; and the horsemen themselves seem 


| to be hanging on it like flies upon a window-pane ; the | 
| foreshortened appearance of Mr Robert Jones being | 


| now reversed, and presenting to the beholder only 


a pair of coat-tails upon horseback, and a pair of 
heels. I pass him upon my speedier nag, but he sees 
me not, for his head is bent downward, and his arms 
are clasped around Seaman’s neck, as though that 
animal were the most beloved of female friends. ‘The 
stout hare has held her own over the hill; and when I 
reach the summit, the three are a mile away, with 
pussy well in advance, for her feet are upon the 
springy grass, which is her ‘native heath’ in Blank- 
shire. One moment to breathe the gray, and to mark 
once again the beautiful vale-landscape behind us, with 
| its foreground covered with the many-hued straggling 
multitude, and then over the tiny wattle-hedge—which, 
however, will puzzle Mr Robert Jones a little—on to 
the long flat gallop of the ridgeway. ‘Well done, 
youngster on the chestnut! Bravo! little one off the 
crop-eared Welsh pony, picking yourself up again, and 
riding away with one foot in the stirrup: that’s the 
Balaklava-charge order of young gentlemen! Bless 
me, if the white donkey is not over that place which 


Hold hard, stout | 


| plantation in safety, round and about which, ‘ though | hare, straight for the downland ; away go the winged | 


| they had been Italian greyhounds, in fashionable | the gigs, and the sociables, and the peripatetic public- | 
| garments, and with only their legs and heads exposed | house. There is no road for these of any kind, but | 
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the thoroughbred refused! Beautifully cleared, young 
ladies upon the bay and brown; wonderful is it that 
you can sit a jump at all with those one-sided seats 
of yours! Come along, old Seaman, through the gap 
which the blundering butcher-boy has made. Give 
him the spur, Jones, or we shall see nothing of this ; 
and let us get out of the flying turf, and shew these 
folks the symmetry of our heels !’ 

Luckily, the hare turns towards us, and we are able 
to mark the latter part of the run to perfection. Neck 
and neck run the dogs; or if a black head does forge 
momentarily in advance, a white one leads for the 
next instant. The hare never doubles again; but, as 
if disdaining to use any devices save those of strength 
and speed, makes straight for the furze yonder. So 
swiftly, so arrow-like do they clear the ridgeway, 
which is here about forty feet broad, that they seem to 
have flown from side to side without alighting; across 
the turnips toil the very swiftest after them in vain ; 
and as to the sheepfold—where the red judge pulls up 
very short—they seem to have made but one spring in 
and out of it. 

Both cavalry an‘ infantry are stationed between her 


and her haven; but whatever they may do to her, poor | 


puss well knows that there is certain death behind ; 
between foot and hoof rushes the fear-winged creature, 
and under the scanty hedge into the thick covert, only 
just in time. The white and black dogs are side by 
side within her own length of her; and there is another 
cheer beside that which proclaims her escape when the 
judge waves his hat to signify that the course is 
undecided. A good two miles and a half from Mud- 
bury Bottom has she led those noble animals at fullest 
speed, and now both flags are waving to shew that 
there has not been a pin to choose between the black 
dog and the white. 

No less than sixty courses were there run that 
December day for various stakes; and many were the 
silver cups and sauce-boats, and silver dog-collars, 
bestowed as guerdons upon the fortunate owners. Not 
one of them, however, was better pleased with the 
sport than was Mr Robert Jones of London, who 
declares that nothing would delight him more—after a 
day or two, that is, for he has not been used to riding 
—than to mount again the prudent Seaman, and see 
another coursing-meeting in Mudbury Bottom. 


AN OCEAN OF MONEY. 


Tne poets have so long accustomed us to speak of the 
silvery sea and the silver-crested wave, that such 
expressions are commonly employed by modern 
writers of elegance as necessary civilities to which Old 
Ocean is entitled. It may be, however, that although 
many have gazed with admiration on the moon- 
beams gliding over the rippling surface of the sea, or 
have watched with interest the wild waves dash into 
whitened spray on the rocky shore, few are aware that 
when we speak of the silvery waters, we do not merely 
use a pleasing and complimentary figure of speech, but 
we state likewise a scientific fact. Recent investiga- 
tions shew this to be the case; for the waters of the 
sea hold silver in solution. 

That the waters of the ocean contain a notable quan- 
tity of silver was first shewn by three continental 
chemists,* who were led to the investigation by theo- 
retical considerations. A considerable quantity of sea- 
water was taken from off the coast of St Malo a few 
leagues from land, and formed the matériel for an 
extensive series of experiments, the results of which 
were as follows: Fifty litres of the sea-water yielded a 
demi-milligramme of silver; so that in round numbers 
100 kilogrammes of water contain 1 milligramme of 


* Malacnti, Durocher, and Sarzeand. See Ann. Chem. Phys. 
[3], xxviii. 129; also, London Chemical Society's Journal, iii. 68. 


| more common kinds were experimented upon, such as) 
| the large fuci, or brown weeds, so abundant around) 


| species in Britain, gave an equal proportion of the 


silver. The proportion of silver in sea-water is 
approximately 1 part in 100,000,000; a cubic mile 
(English) of sea-water contains, therefore, about 23 
pounds avoirdupois of silver. This estimate may be 
regarded as a minimum, the experiments being neces- 
sarily attended with some loss. 

The total quantity of silver contained in the waters 
of the ocean is estimated (from known data) at two 
million tons. 

The question naturally arises—Whence came all 
this silver? Has it been carried into the ocean by 
rivers in recent times, and derived from the waste of 
that which is used by man? or is its existence therein 
of more ancient date? That the former supposition is 
not the case, will appear when we reflect that the 
amount stated (2,000,000 tons) is probably greater than 
that which has even been extracted from the earth 
by artificial means, The chemists also arrived at the 
same result from special investigation ; they examined 
rock-salt occurring in sedimentary strata, and 
deposited from ancient salt-lakes or marine basins; 
and here the existence of silver was demonstrated. | 
We might object that the silver might have been | 
introduced into the salt from neighbouring rocks; 
but it appears probable, irrespective of the fact stated, 
that the presence of the metal in sea-water is of ancient 
date. 

Silver also occurs in coal. The existence of silver 
has likewise been shewn in various chemical pro- 
ducts; in the preparation of which sea-salt is 
employed; for example, in carbonate of soda and 
hydrochloric acid. But one of the most interesting 
results obtained is, that silver forms a not unim- 
portant constituent of animals, and especially of 
plants. The blood of the ox yielded silver—derived 
no doubt from the plants on which it feeds. The 
metal was found appreciably abundant in the ashes of 
the wood of various trees, such as the oak, birch, 
beech, hornbeam, aspen, apple, and ash—all grown 
at considerable distances from the sea; so that the 
presence of silver in the organic kingdom appears to 
result from its very general distribution in the mineral 
kingdom; and is therefore not limited to certain 
special conditions. 

Sea-weeds contain a very large proportion of silver, 
much larger than the sea-water itself. Some of the 


all our coasts, within tide-mark; and the ashes of 
all yielded buttons of silver by cupellation. Fucus 
serratus, which is so abundant on the Portobello sands, 
yielded silver in the proportion of a thousandth part of 
the total weight of ashes. F. ceranoides, also a common 


precious metal. From these calculations, it would 
seem that the fuci are about twenty-six times as rich 
in silver as sea-water itself. Of course, the silver 
contained in sea-weeds has been derived by them 
from the water in which they grew; for they have 
no proper roots, and therefore no great power, like 
land-plants, of absorbing food from the rocks and soil 
to which they are attached. 

Although the gross quantity of silver in the sea is 
enormous, yet the proportion which the metal bears 
to the water is so small in amount, that we cannot 
reasonably hope that the extraction of silver from sea- 
water will ever become a profitable operation; it is 
indeed scarcely probable that even the sea-weeds, 
which contain a more notable proportion, will ever be 
made available as a source of this metal, although 
recent improvements in the purifying of lead shew 
how a very minute quantity of silver in admixture 
with lead may be made to pay profitably for its 
extraction. But one discovery leads to another, and 
the present one has led to at least one practical 
result; which is brought out in a paper by Mr 
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| Frederick Field, lately read by Professor Faraday to [ 
the Royal Society of London. 

Mr Field observes: ‘As a solution of chloride of 
silver in chloride of sodium is instantly decomposed by 
metallic copper, chloride of copper being formed, and 
| silver precipitated, it appeared to me highly probable 
| that the copper and the “ yellow metal” used in sheath- 
| ing the hulls of vessels, must, after long exposure to 
| sea-water, contain more silver than they did before 


having been exposed to its action, by decomposing 
chloride of silver in their passage through the sea, 
and depositing the metal on their surfaces. A large 
vessel, the Ana Guimaraens, now under the Chilian 
flag, was hauled down in the Bay of Herradura, near 
Coquimbo, for the purpose of being repaired, and the 
captain obligingly furnished me with a few ounces of 
the yellow metal from the bottom of the vessel. The 
investigation was interesting, as the metal had Been on 
for more than seven years—an unusually long period— 
and the ship had been trading up and down the 
| Pacific all that time. The metal, upon examination, 
| was found to be exceedingly brittle, and could be 
broken between the fingers with great ease.’ 5000. 
grains having been dissolved and analysed, yielded 2°01 
grains silver, or at the rate of 1 pound 1 ounce 2 
pennyweights 15 grains troy per ton. ‘This very 
large quantity could hardly be supposed to have 
existed in the original metal, as the value of the 
silver would be well worth the extraction.’ Fresh 
yellow metal, with which the vessel was being repaired, 
yielded only 18 pennyweights to the ton. Specimens 
of Muntz’s yellow metal from the cabin—where it was 
not exposed to the sea—yielded 19 pennyweights 14 
grains to the ton, while specimens of the same which 
had been on the hull for three years gave 7 ounces 13 
pennyweights 1 grain per ton, that which had been 
| exposed to the sea having nearly eight times as 
| much silver as the original sample. 
| The amount of silver in the specimens of the recent 
metal, being considerable, probably arises from the 
circumstances that, in many cases, new sheathing is 
made by melting down the old copper and re-rolling, 
so that the sheets may have derived their silver from 
the sea on a former occasion. The copper commonly 
used in the manufacture of yellow metal is very pure, 
containing 2 or 3 pennyweights of silver per ton, 
, frequently not so much, and silver is very seldom 
| associated with the other constituent, zinc. 
| In order to arrive at more certain experimental 
results, Mr Field has granulated some very pure 
copper, reserving some in a glass-stoppered bottle, and 
suspending the remainder in a wooden box, perforated 
| on all sides, a few feet under the surface of the Pacific 
Ocean. When occasion offers, the box is towed by 
a line at the stern of a vessel, which is trading up and 
down the coast of Chili. 


OCGCEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 

CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE RISING SUN. 

Yes, it was Oceola, ‘the Rising Sun’*—he whose fame 

had already reached to the furthest corner of the land— 

whose name had excited such an interest among the 

cadets at college—outside the college—in the streets— 

in the fashionable drawing-room—everywhere: he it 

was who had thus unexpectedly shewn himself in the 
circle of chiefs. 

A word about this extraordinary young man. 


Suddenly emerging from the condition of a common 
warrior—a sub-chief, with scarcely any following— 
he had gained at once, and as if by magic, the 


confidence of the nation. He was at this moment the 
hope of the patriot party—the spirit that was animat- 
ing them to resistance, and every day saw his influence 
increasing. Scarcely more appropriate could have 
been his native appellation. 

One might have fancied him less indebted to acci- 
dent than design for the name, had it not been that 
which he had always borne among his own people. 
There was a sort of prophetic or typical adaptation 
in it, for at this time he was in reality the rising sun 
of the Seminoles. He was so regarded by them. 

I noticed that his arrival produced a marked effect 
upon the warriors. He may have been present upon 
the ground all the day, but up to that moment he had 
not shewn himself in the front circle of the chiefs. The 
timid and wavering became reassured by his appear- 
ance, and the traitorous chiefs evidently cowered under 
his glance. I noticed that the Omatlas, and even the 
fierce Lusta Hajo regarded him with uneasy looks. 
There were others besides the red men who were 
affected by his sudden advent. From the position in 
which I stood, I had a view of the commissioner’s face; 
I noticed that his countenance suddenly paled, and 
there passed over it a marked expression of chagrin. 
It was clear that with him the ‘Rising Sun’ was 
anything but welcome. His hurried words to Clinch 
reached my ears—for I stood close to the general, and 
could not help overhearing them. 

‘How unfortunate!’ he muttered in a tone of vexa- 
tion. ‘But for him, we should have succeeded. I was 
in hopes of nailing them before he should arrive. I 
had told him a wrong hour, but it seems to no purpose. 
Deuce take the fellow! he will undo all. See! he is 
earwigging Onopa, and the old fool listens to him like 
achild. Bah!—he will obey him like a great baby, as 
he is. It’s all up, general; we must come to blows.’ 
On hearing this half-whispered harangue, I turned 
my eyes once more upon him who was the subject of 
it, and regarded him more attentively. He was still 
standing behind the king, but in a stooping attitude, 
and whispering in the ear of the latter—scarcely 
whispering, but speaking audibly in their native 
language. Only the interpreters could have under- 
stood what he was saying, and they were too distant to 
make it out. His earnest tone, however—his firm, 
yet somewhat excited manner—the defiant flash of his 
eye as he glanced towards the commissioner, all told 
that he himself had no intention to yield; and that he 
was counselling his superior to like bold opposition 
and resistance. 

For some moments there was silence, broken only 
by the whisperings of the commissioner on one side, 
and the muttered words passing between Oceola and 
the mico on the other. After a while, even these 
sounds were hushed, and a breathless stillness suc- 
ceeded. 

It was a moment of intense expectation, and one of 
peculiar interest. On the words which Onopa was 
about to utter, hung events of high import—important 
to almost every one upon the ground. Peace or war, 
and therefore life or death, was suspended over the 
heads of all present. Even the soldiers in the lines 
were observed with outstretched necks in the attitude 
of listening ; and upon the other side, the Indian boys, 
and the women with babes in their arms, clustered 
behind the circle of warriors, their anxious looks 
betraying the deep interest they felt in the issue. 

The commissioner grew impatient ; his face reddened 
again. I saw that he was excited and angry—at the 
same time he was doing his utmost to appear calm. 
As yet he had taken no notice of the presence of 
Ogeola, but was making pretence to ignore it, although 
it was evident that Oceola was at that moment the 


* Oceola—written Osceola, Asseola, Assula, Hasseola, and in a 


main subject of ‘his thoughts. He only looked at the 
young chief by side-glances, now and again turning to |} 


signiiies the Rising Sun. 


| 
' 
| dozen other forms of orthography—in the Seminole language, 


resume his conversation with the general. 
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| This by-play was of short duration. Thompson 
could endure the suspense no longer. 

| ‘Tell Onopa,’ said he to the interpreter, ‘that the 
council awaits his answer.’ 

‘The interpreter did as commanded. 

‘I have but one answer to make,’ replied the 
taciturn king, without deigning to rise from his seat; 
| ‘Iam content with my present home; I am not going 
to leave it.’ 

A burst of applause from the patriots followed this 
declaration. Perhaps these were the most popular 
words that old Onopa had ever uttered. From that 
moment he was possessed of real kingly power, and 
might command in his nation. 

I looked round the circle of the chiefs. A smile 
lit up the gentlemanly features of Holata Mico; the 
grim face of Hoitle-mattee gleamed with joy; the 
‘ Alligator,” ‘Cloud’ and Arpiucki exhibited more 
frantic signs of their delight; and even the thick lips 
of Abram were drawn flat over his gums, displaying 
his double tier of ivories in a grin of triumphant 
| satisfaction. 

On the other hand, the Omatlas and their party 
wore black looks. Their gloomy glances betokened 
their discontent ; and from their gestures and attitudes, 
it was evident that one and all of them were suffering 
under serious apprehension. 

They had cause. 
no longer traitors only attainted; their treason was 
now patent—it had been declared. 

Tt was fortunate for them that Fort King was so 
‘ near—well that they stood in the presence of that 
embattled line. They might need its bayonets to 
protect them. 

The commissioner had by this time lost command 
of his temper. Even official dignity gave way, and 
he now descended to angry exclamations, threats, and 
bitter invective. 

In the last, he was personal, calling the chiefs by 
name, and charging them with faithlessness and false- 
hood. He accused Onopa of having already signed 
the treaty of the Oclawaha; and when the latter 
denied having done so, the commissioner told him he 
lied.* Even the savage did not reciprocate the vulgar 
accusation, but treated it with silent disdain. 

After, spending a portion of his spleen upon various 
| chiefs of the council, he turned towards the front, and 
| in a loud angry tone cried out: 
| *It is you who have done this—you, Powell!’ 
| I started at the word. I looked to see who was 
addressed—who it was that bore that well-known 
name. 

The commissioner guided my glance both by look 
and gesture. He was standing with arm outstretched, 
and finger pointed in menace. His eye was bent upon 
| the young war-chief—upon Oceola! 

All at once a light broke upon me. Already strange 
memories had been playing with my fancy; I thought 
that through the vermilion paint I saw features I had 
seen before. 

Now I recognised them. 
I beheld the friend of my boylhood—the preserver of 
my life—the brother of Maiimee! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE ULTIMATUM, 

Yes—Powell and Oceola were one; the boy, as I 
had | argaaea now developed into the splendid man 
—a hero. 

Under the impulsive influence of former friendship 
and present admiration, I could have rushed forward 
and flung my arms around him; but it was neither 
the time nor place for the display of such childish 


* Again historically true—the very word used! 


They were no longer suspected, | 


In the young Indian hero, | 


enthusiasm. Etiquette—duty forbade it; I kept my 
ground, and as well as I could the composure of my 
countenance, though I was unable to withdraw my 
eyes from what had now become doubly an object of 
admiration. 

There was little time for reflection. The pause 
created by the rude speech of the commissioner had | 
passed; the silence was again broken—this time by | 
Osceola himeelf. 

The young chief, perceiving that it was he who had 
been singled out, stepped forth a pace or two, and | 
stood confronting the commissioner, his eye fixed upon | 
him, in a glance, mild, yet firm and searching. 

‘Are you addressing me?’ he inquired in a tone || 
that evinced not the slightest anger or excitement. 

‘Who else than you?’ replied the commissioner | 
j abruptly. ‘I called you by name—Powell.’ 
‘My name is not Powell.’ 
* Not Powell?’ 
*No!’ answered the Indian, raising his voice to its || 
| loudest pitch, and looking with proud defiance at the || 
commissioner. ‘You may call me Powell, if you | 
please, you General Wiley Thompson’—slowly, and with \| 
a sarcastic sneer, he pronounced the full titles of the |} 
agent: ‘but know, sir, that I scorn the white man’s || 
| baptism. I am an Ipdian; I am the child of my || 
| mother: * my name is Oceola.’ 


| ‘The commissioner struggied to control his passion. | 
The sneer at his plebeian cognomen stung him to the |! 
| quick, for Powell understood enough of English 
| nomenclature to know that ‘Thompson’ was not an 
| aristocratic appellation; and the sarcasm cut keenly. 
| He was angry enough to have ordered the instant 
| execution of Oceola, had it been in his power; but 
|it was not. Three hundred warriors trod the ground, 
jeach grasping his ready rifle, quite a match for the 
| troops at the post; besides the commissioner knew 
} that such rash indulgence of spleen might not be | 
relished by his government. Even the Ringgolds—his | 
| dear friends and ready advisers—with all the wicked | 
interest they might have in the downfall of the Rising | 
| Sun, were wiser than to counsel a proceeding like | 
that. | 
Instead of replying, therefore, to the taunt of the | 
young chief, the commissioner addressed himself once | 
| more to the council. | 

*I want no more talking,’ said he with the air of | 
a man speaking to inferiors: ‘we have had enough | 
already. Your talk has been that of children, of men 
| without wisdom or faith ; I will no longer listen to it. 

* Hear, then, what your Great Father says, and what | 
Ihe has sent me to say to you. He has told me to 
place before you this paper.’ The speaker produced | 
a folded parchment, opening it as he proceeded: ‘It 
is the treaty of the Oclawaha. Most of you have 
already signed it. I ask you now to step forward, 
and confirm your signatures.’ 

‘I have not signed it,’ said Onopa, urged to the 
declaration by Oceola, who stood behind him. ‘I shall 
not sign it now. Others may act as they please; I 
shall not go from my home. I shall not leave Florida.’ 

‘Nor I,’ added Hoitle-mattee in a determined tone. 
*T have fifty kegs of powder: so long as a grain of > 
remains unburned, I shall not be parted from my 
native land.’ 

* His sentiments are mine,’ added Holata. | 

* And mine!’ exclaimed Arpiucki. 

‘And mine!’ echoed Poshalla (the dwarf), Coa 
Hajo, Cloud, and the negro Abram. 

The patriots alone spoke; the traitors said not a 
word, ‘The signing was a test too severe for them. 
They had all signed it before at the Oclawaha; but 
now in the presence of the nation they dared not 


* The child follows the fortunes of the mother. The usage is 
not Seminole only, but the same with all the Indians of America. 
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confirm it. They feared even to advocate what they 
had done. They remained silent. 

‘Enough!’ said Oceola, who had not yet publicly 
expressed his opinion, but who was now expected to 
speak, and was attentively regarded by all. ‘The 
chiefs have declared themselves; they refuse to sign. 
It is the voice of the nation that speaks through its 
chiefs, and the people will stand by their word. The 
agent has called us children and fools: it is easy to 
| give names. We know that there are fools among us, 
and children too, and worse than both—traitors. But 
there are men, and some as true and brave as the 
agent himself. He wants no more talk—be it so: 
| we have no more for him—he has our answer. He 
| may stay or go. 
| ‘Brothers!’ continued the speaker, facing to the 
chiefs and warriors, and as if disregarding the presence 
| of the whites, ‘ you have done right; you have spoken 
the will of the nation, and the people applaud. It 
,is false that we wish to leave our homes and go 
| west. They who say so are deceivers, and do not 
‘speak our mind. We have no desire for this fine 
land to which they would send us. It is not as fair as 
lour own. It is a wild desert, where in summer the 
' springs dry up, and water is hard to find. From thirst 
‘the hunter often dies by the way. In winter, the 
leaves fall from the trees, snow covers the ground, 
frost stiffens the clay, and chills the bodies of men, till 
| they shiver in pain—the whole country looks as though 
‘the earth were dead. Brothers! we want no cold 
' country like that; we like our own land better. If it 

be too hot, we have the shade of the live-oak, the big 
Jaurel,* and the noble palm-tree. Shall we forsake 
the land of the palm? No! Under its shadow have 
| we lived; under its shadow let us die!’ 

Up to this point the interest had been increasing. 
| Indeed, ever since the appearance of Oceola, the scene 

had been deeply impressive—never to be effaced from 
the memory, though difficult to be described in words. 
| A painter, and he alone, might have done justice to 
such a picture. . 

| It was full of points, thoroughly and thrillingly 
dramatic: the excited agent on one side, the calm 
‘chiefs on the other; the contrast of emotions; the 
| very women who had left their unclad little ones to 
' gambol on the grass and dally with the flowers, while 
they themselves, with the warriors, pressed closely 
! around the council, under the most intense yet sub- 
dued interest ; catching every look as it gleamed from 
the countenance, and hanging on every word as it fell 
from the lips of. Oceola. The latter—his eye calm, 
serious, fixed—his attitude manly, graceful, erect—his 
| thin, close-pressed lip, indicative of the ‘mind made 
up ’—his firm yet restrained tread, free from all stride 
| or swagger—his dignified and composed bearing—his 
| perfect and solemn silence, except during his senten- 
| tious talk—the head thrown backward, the arms 
| firmly folded on the protruding chest—all, all instant- 
| aneously changing, as by an electric shock, whenever 
| the commissioner stated a proposition that he knew 
| to be false or sophistic. At such times, the fire-flash 
| of his indignant eye—the withering scorn upon his 
| upcurled lip—the violent and oft-repeated stamping of 
| his foot—his clenched hand, and the rapid gesticula- 
| tion of his uplifted arm—the short quick breathing 
land heaving of his agitated bosom, like the rushing 
wind and swelling wave of the tempest-tost ocean, and 
ben again subsiding into the stillness of melan- 
choly, and presenting only that aspect and attitude of 
| repose wherewith the ancient statuary loved to invest 
| the gods and heroes of Greece. 

| The speech of Oceola brought matters to a crisis. 
The commissioner's patience was exhausted. The 


| _ * Magnolia grandiflora. So styled in the lan e of the 
Part. grandifior y guag 
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time was ripe to deliver the dire threat—the ultima- 
tum—with which the president had armed him; and, 
not bating one jot of his rude manner, he pronounced 
the infamous menace: 

‘You will not sign ?—you will not consent to go? 
I say, then, you must. War will be declared against 
you—troops will enter your land—you will be forced 
from it, at the point of the bayonet.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Oceola with a derisive laugh. 
‘Then be it so!’ he continued. ‘Let war be declared! 
Though we love peace, we fear not war. We know 
your strength: your people outnumber us by millions 
—but were there as many more of them, they will 
not compel us to submit to injustice. We have made 
up our minds to endure death before dishonour. Let 
war be declared! Send your troops into our land; 
perhaps they will not force us from it so easily as you 
imagine. ‘I'o your muskets we will oppose our rifles, 
to your bayonets, our tomahawks; and your starched 
soldiers will be met face to face by the warriors of 
the Seminole. Let war be declared! We are ready 
for its tempest. The hail may rattle, and the flowers 
be crushed; but the strong oak of the forest will 
lift its head to the sky and the storm, towering and 
unscathed.’ 

A yell of defiance burst from the Indian warriors 
at the conclusion of this stirring speech; and the 
disturbed council threatened a disruption. Several of 
the chiefs, excited by the appeal, had risen to their 
feet, and stood with lowering looks, and arms stretched 
forth in firm, angry menace. 

The officers of the line had glided to their places, 
and in an undertone ordered the troops into an 
attitude of readiness; while the artillerists on the 
bastions of the fort were seen by their guns, while the 
tiny wreath of blue smoke told that the fuse had been 
kindled. 

For all this, there was no danger of an outbreak. 
Neither party was prepared for a collision at that 
moment. The Indians had come to the council with 
no hostile designs, else they would have left their 
wives and children at home. With them by their 
sides, they would not dream of making an attack; 
and their white adversaries dared not, without better 
pretext. The demonstration was only the result of 
a& momentary excitement, and soon subsided to a calm. 

The commissioner had stretched his influence to its 
utmost. His threats were now disregarded as much 
as had been his wheedling appeal; and he saw that 
he had no longer the power to effect his cherished 
purpose. 

But there was still hope in time. There were wiser 
heads than his upon the ground, who saw this: the 
sagacious veteran Clinch and the crafty Ringgolds 
saw it. 

‘These now gathered around the agent, and counselled 
him to the adoption of a different course. 

‘Give them time to consider,’ suggested they. 
‘Appoint to-morrow for another meeting. Let the 
chiefs discuss the matter among themselves in private 
council, and not as now, in presence of the people. 
On calmer reflection, and when not intimidated by 
the crowd of warriors, they may decide differently, 
particularly now that they know the alternative; and 
perhaps,’ added Arens Ringgold—who, to other bad 
qualities, added that of a crafty diplomatist—‘ perhaps 
the more hostile of them will not stay for the council 
of to-morrow: you do not want all their signatures.’ 

‘Right,’ replied the commissioner, catching at the 
idea. ‘Right—it shall be done;’ and with this laconic 
promise, he faced once more to the council of chiefs. 

‘Brothers!’ he said, resuming the tone in which he 
had first addressed them; ‘for, as the brave chief 
Holata has said, we are all brothers. Why, then, should 
we separate in anger? Your Great Father would be 
sad to hear that we had so parted from one another. 
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I do not wish you hastily to decide upon this import- 
ant matter. Return to your tents—hold your own 
councils—discuss the matter freely and fairly among 
yourselves, and let us meet again to-morrow: the loss 
of a day will not signify to either of us. ‘To-morrow 
will be time enough to give your decision; till then, 
let us be friends and brothers.’ 

To this harangue, several of the chiefs replied. They 
said it was ‘good talk,’ and they would agree to it; 
and then all rose to depart from the ground. 

I noticed that there was some confusion in the 
replies. The chiefs were not unanimous in their 
assent. Those who agreed were principally of the 
Omatla party; but I could hear some of the hostile 
warriors, as they strode away from the ground, declare 
aloud their intention to return no more. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


TALK OVER THE TABLE. 


Over the mess-table I gathered much knowledge. 
Men talk freely while the wine is flowing, and under 
the influence of champagne, the wisest grow voluble. 

The commissioner made little secret either of his 
own designs or the views of the president, but most 
already guessed them. 

He was somewhat gloomed at the manner in which 
the day’s proceedings had ended, and by the reflection 
that his diplomatic fame would suffer—a fame ardently 
aspired to by all agents of the United States govern- 
ment. Personal slights, too, had he received from 
Oceola and others—for the calm cold Indian holds in 
scorn the man of hasty temper; and this weakness had 
he displayed to their derision throughout the day. 
He felt defeated, humiliated, resentful against the men 
of red skin. On the morrow, he flattered himself he 
would make them feel the power of his resentment— 
teach them that, if passionate, he was also firm and 
daring. 

As the wine warmed him, he said as much in a half- 
boasting way ; he became more reckless and jovial. 

As for the military officers, they cared little for 
the civil points of the case, and took not much part in 
the discussion of its merits. Their speculations ran 
upon the probability of strife—war, or no war? That 
was the question of absorbing interest to the men 
of the sword. I heard much boasting of our superi- 
ority, and decrying of the strength and courage of the 
prospective enemy. But to this, there were dissentient 
opinions expressed by a few old ‘Indian fighters’ who 
were of the mess. 

It is needless to say that Oceola’s character was 
commented upon ; and about the young chief, opinions 
were as different as vice from virtue. With some, 
he was the ‘noble savage’ he seemed; but I was 
astonished to find the majority dissent from this view. 
‘Drunken savage, ‘cattle thief,’ ‘impostor,’ and such- 
like appellations were freely bestowed upon him. 

I grew irate; I could not credit these accusations. 
I observed that most of those who made them were 
comparative strangers—new-comers—to the country, 
who could not know much of the past life of him 
with whose name they were making so free. 

The Ringgolds joined in the calumny, and they 
must have known him well; but I comprehended their 
motives. 

I felt that I owed the subject of the conversation 
a word of defence; for two reasons: he was absent— 
he had saved my life. Despite the grandeur of the 
company, I could not restrain my tongue. 

‘Gentlemen,’ I said, speaking loud enough to call 
the attention of the talkers, ‘can any of you prove 
these accusations against Oceola?’ 

The challenge produced an awkward silence. No 
one could exactly prove either the drunkenness, the 
cattle-stealing, or the imposture. 


‘Ha!’ at length ejaculated Arens Ringgold, in his 
shrill squeaky voice, ‘you are his defender, are you, 
Lieutenant Randolph ?’ 

‘Until I hear better evidence than mere assertion, 
that he is not worthy of defence.’ 

‘Oh! that may be easily obtained,’ cried one: 
‘everybody knows what the fellow is, and has been 
—a regular cow-stealer for years.’ 

‘You are mistaken there,’ I replied to this confident 
speaker ; ‘I do not know it—do you, sir?’ 

‘Not from personal experience, I admit,’ said the 
accuser, somewhat taken aback by the sudden 
interrogation. 

‘Since you are upon the subject of cattle-stealing, 
gentlemen, I may inform you that I met with a rare 
incident only yesterday, connected with the matter. 
If you will permit me, I shall relate it.’ 

*Oh! certainly—by all means, let us have it.’ 

Being a stranger, I was indulged with a patient 
hearing. I related the episode of lawyer Grubbs’s 
cattle, omitting names. It created some sensation. I 
saw that the commander-in-chief was impressed with 
it, while the commissioner looked vexed, as if he 
would rather I had held my tongue. But the strongest | 
effect was produced upon the Ringgolds—father and 
son. Both appeared pale and uneasy; perhaps no 
one noticed this except myself, but I observed it 
with sufficient distinctness to be left under the full 
impression, that both knew more of the matter than 
I myself! 

The conversation next turned upon ‘runaways ’— 
upon the number of negroes there might be among the 
tribes—upon the influence they would exert against us 
in case of a conflict. 

These were topics of serious importance, It was 
well known there were large numbers of black and 
yellow men ‘located’ in the reserve: some as agricul- 
turists—some graziers—not a few wandering through | 
the savannas and forests, rifle in hand—having adopted 
the true style of Indian hunter-life. 

The speakers estimated their numbers variously: 
the lowest put them at 500, while some raised the 
figure to 1000. 

All these would be against us toa man. ‘There was no 
dissent to that proposition. 

Some alleged they would fight badly; others, bravely; 
and these spoke with more reason. All agreed that 
they would greatly aid the enemy, and give us trouble, 
and a few went so far as to say that we had more to 
fear from the ‘black runaways’ than the ‘red run- 
aways.’ In this expression, there was a latent jest.* 

There could be no doubt that the negroes would 
take up arms in the pending struggle; and no more, 
that they would act with efficiency against us. Their 
knowledge of the white man’s ‘ways’ would enable 
them to do so. Besides, the negro is no coward ; | 
their courage has been ofttimes proved. Place him 
in front of a natural enemy—a thing of flesh, bone, | 
and blood, armed with gun and bayonet—and the negro | 
is not the man to flinch. It is otherwise if the foe be | 
not physical, but belonging to the world of Obeah. In 
the soul of the unenlightened child of Afric, super- 
stition is strong indeed; he lives in a world of ghosts, 
ghouls, and goblins, and his dread of these supernatural 
spirits is a real cowardice. 

As the conversation continued on the subject of the 
blacks, I could not help noticing the strong animus 
that actuated the speakers—especially the planters in 
civilian garb. Some waxed indignant—even wroth to | 
vulgarity—threatening all sorts of punishment to such 
runaways as might be captured. They gloated over 


* The Seminoles were originally of the great tribe of Muscogees 
(Creeks). Seceding from these, for reasons not known, the 
Seminoles passed southward into Florida; and obtained from 
their former kindred the name they now bear, which in their own 
tongue has the signification of ‘ runaway.’ 
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the prospect of restoration, but as much at the idea of 
a not distant revenge. Shooting, hanging, burning, 
barbecuing, were all spoken of, besides a variety of 
other tortures peculiar to this southern land. Rare 
punishments—no lack of them—were promised in a 
breath to the unfortunate absconder who should chance 
to get caught. 

You who live far away from such sentiments can 
but ill comprehend the moral relations of caste and 
colour. Under ordinary circumstances, there exists 
between white and black no feeling of hostility—quite 
the contrary. The white man is rather kindly disposed 
towards his coloured brother; but only so long as the 
latter opposes not his will. Let the black but offer 
resistance—even in the slightest degree—and then 
hostility is quickly kindled, justice and mercy are 
alike disregarded—vengeance only is felt. P 

This is a general truth; it will apply to every one 
who owns a slave. 

Exceptionally, the relation is worse. There are 
white men in the southern states who hold the life 
of a black at but slight value—just the value of his 
market-price. An incident in the history of young 
Ringgold helps me to an illustration. But the day 
before, my ‘squire’ Black Jake had given me the 
story. 

This youth, with some other boys of his acquaint- 
ance, and of like dissolute character, was hunting in 
the forest. The hounds had passed beyond hearing, 
and no one could tell the direction they had taken. 
It was useless riding further, and the party halted, 
leaped from their saddles, and tied their horses to the 
trees. 

For a long time the baying of the beagles was not 
heard, and the time hung heavily on the hands of the 
hunters. How were they to pass it? 

A negro boy chanced to be near ‘chopping’ wood. 
They knew the boy well enough—one of the slaves on 
a neighbouring plantation. 

* Let’s have some sport with the darkie,’ suggested 
one. : 

‘What sport ?’ 

‘Let us hang him for sport.’ 

The proposal of course produced a general laugh. 

‘Joking apart,’ said the first speaker, ‘I should 
really like to try how much hanging a nigger could 
bear without being killed outright.’ 

‘So should I,’ rejoined a second. 

* And so I too,’ added a third. 

The idea took; the experiment promised to amuse 
them. 

‘Well, then, let us make trial; that’s the best way 
to settle the point.’ 

The trial was made—I am relating a /fact—the 
unfortunate boy was seized upon, a noose was adjusted 
round his neck, and he was triced up to the branch of 
a tree. 

Just at that instant, a stag broke past with the 
hounds in full cry. The hunters ran to their horses, 
and in the excitement, forgot to cut down the victim 
of their deviltry. One left the duty to another, and 
all neglected it! 

When the chase was ended, they returned to the 
spot: the negro was still hanging from the branch— 
he was dead! 

There was a trial—the mere mockery of a trial. 
Both judge and jury were the relatives of the 
criminals; and the sentence was, that the negro should 
be paid for! The owner of the slave was contented 
with the price; justice was satisfied, or supposed to 
be; and Jake had heard hundreds of white Christians, 
who knew the tale to be true, laughing at it as a capital 
joke. As such, Arens Ringgold was often in the habit 
of detailing it! 

You on the other side of the Atlantic hold up your 
hands and cry ‘Horror!’ You live in the faney you 


have no slaves—no cruelties like this. You are sadly 
in error. I have detailed an exceptional case—an 
individual victim. Land of the workhouse and the 
jail! your victims are legion. 

Smiling Christian! you parade your compassion, 
but you have made the misery that calls it forth. 
You abet with easy concurrence the system that begets 
all this suffering ; and although you may soothe your 
spirit by assigning crime and poverty to natural causes, 
nature will not be impugned with impunity. In vain 
may you endeavour to shirk your individual respon- 
sibility. For every cry and canker, you will be held 
responsible in the sight of God. 

* * 


* * 

The conversation about runaways naturally guided 
my thoughts to the other and more mysterious ad- 
venture of yesterday; having dropped a hint about 
this incident, I was called upon to relate it in detail. 
I did so—of course scouting the idea that my 
intended assassin could have been Yellow Jake. A 
good many of those present knew the story of the 
om and the circumstances connected with his 
eath. 

Why was it, when I mentioned his name, coupled 
with the solemn declaration of my sable groom—why 
was it that Arens Ringgold started, turned pale, and 
whispered some words in the ear of his father ? 


THE LOST TOWNS OF YORKSHIRE. 


TracueRs being supposed to know everything, I, as 
an instructor of youth, took shame to myself for being 
unable to answer a question addressed to me by a 
young pupil a week or two ago. It was this: ‘Where 
is Ravenspur? The history of England tells us that 
the Duke of Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV., landed 
at Ravenspur in Yorkshire in 1399; but we cannot 
find its name on the map, or any mention of it in our 
geographies.’ 

This question disconcerted me not a little. I had 
taken Ravenspur for granted. Although I had, in the 
course of twenty years as pupil and teacher, heard the 
name of the landing-place of Henry of Bolingbroke 
repeated times out of count, I had passed it without 
seeking any further acquaintance, and was now non- 
plussed by a simple question from a child. I was 
ashamed to own that I could tell her nothing, so I had 
recourse to finesse. ‘I will give you,’ said I, ‘until to- 
morrow morning to try to obtain the information for 
yourself; should you fail, I will then furnish you with 
all needful particulars.” I knew that before another 
day I should ascertain all about Ravenspur, if the 
children could not; and by this little stratagem pre- 
serve my reputation for unlimited knowledge. My 
first clue to the whereabouts of Ravenspur—I was 
going to say, but the term is improper, for it has no 
whereabouts—was obtained from the encyclopedia, 
and this gained, the rest was easy. I need not tell 
how my pupils were unsuccessful in their search, 
from not knowing how to set about it, or how my 
newly gained knowledge was imparted to them in 
turn. But the subject interested me, and I have 
since acquired additional particulars connected with 
it, which I have gathered from various sources, 
including my own recollections of the locality. 

The first bit of information I obtained was, that 
Ravenspur was, but is not; that place, and a number 
of other ports and towns in the Holderness district of 
Yorkshire, having been gnawed away piecemeal and 
swallowed up by the German Ocean. 

Like the celebrated ‘Big-bellied Ben’ of our nursery- 
days, this glutton has deliberately washed down into 
his maw, ports, villages, churchyards with their human 
remains, and even churches. Like the nursery hero, 
he has not spared even the steeples; for, unable to 


toss his briny arms quite so high, he has stolen away 
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the ground from under them, and thus they became 
an easy prey to his insatiable appetite. Insatiable, I 
say, for the depredations of the ogre still continue ; 
and since he is a fue against whom all valour is useless, 
and on whom weapons, whether offensive or defensive, 
produce no impression, in all probability much of the 
Holderness division of Yorkshire will in the course of 
a few generations disappear. 

Lest this may seem too bold an assertion, let us 
glance backward over a similar space of time, and tell 
what the sea has done, and still continues doing. 

Poulson, in his learned and elaborate History of 
Holderness, mentions a number of lost towns which, 
from records of undoubted authenticity still extant, 
must have been places of considerable importance 

in their day. Of these, perhaps the most important 
was Ravenspur. It was known by the various names 
of Ald Ravenser, Ravenesse, Ravensburgh, and Raven- 
spuror Spurn. It stood in the parish of Kilnsea, and 
had a neighbour named Ravenser Odd, with which it 
was often confounded. Both were ports, though the 
latter was a place of more recent growth, and both 
have alike perished from the same cause. Ravenser 
| Oda, supposed by some to have been an offshoot of 
| Ravenspur, was begun, rose into importance, and 
| perished by the encroachments of the sea within a 
; century and a half. As to its magnitude, nothing 
| ean be ascertained ; but it was so large as to excite the 
| jealousy of the ‘ goodmen of Grimsby,’ who envied the 
| prosperity of their opposite and rival neighbour on 
| the IIlumber, little deeming how soon that arm of the 
| sea would avenge their grievances, by swallowing up 

every vestige of their opponent. 

| When Hull, large and thriving as it now is, paid 
11.100 for its charter, this port paid L.264 for a 
| similar one; and in the fourth and eighth years of 
Edward II.’s reign, it was called upon to supply 
; @ vessel to aid the king in his expeditions against 
| Scotland, besides having to answer sundry demands 
made upon it for arms and provisions. 

In a manuscript of 1240 is the first mention of 
Ravenser Odd. In 1396, it was totally destroyed and 
forty years previous to this catastrophe, orders were 
given to remove the uncovered bodies of the dead from 
its churchyard, and re-inter them in that of Easington. 

Ravenspur, three years after the destruction of its 

, neighbour, witnessed the landing of Henry of Boling- 
| broke. Shakspeare, in Richard /1., has recorded this, 
and tells how 


The banished Bolingbroke repeals himself, 
And with uplifted arms has safe arrived 
At Ravenspurg, 


| 


besides alluding to it in several other parts of the same 
play ; and, singularly enough, Edward IV., then the 
banished monarch of his rival race, was driven by 
stress of weather to land there on the 14th of March 
1471. A beautiful cross, supposed to have been origin- 
ally erected at Ravenspur to commemorate the arrival 
of ‘the banished Bolingbroke,’ after two removals to 
prevent its being washed away, has found, it is to be 
hoped, a resting-place at Hedon. At what date the 
port finally disappeared, is not known, as no vestige 
remains, even of its site, to afford any clue. 

But although it is probable that no place of greater 
importance than Ravenspur has been thus swept 
away, it has not gone alone. Besides it, Poulson men- 
tions Redmare, Tharlesthorp, Frismersh, Potterfleet, 
and Upsal, amongst the towns lost from the Yorkshire 
coast of the Humber. It is not known when they first 
disappeared, but the manor of ‘Tharlesthorp was swept 
away in 1393, though the monks of Meaux, who drew 
a fat revenue therefrom, had previously erected a 
bank as a defence against the rebellious arm of the 
sea, which had often threatened to rend it from them, 
before it finally succeeded. No trifling loss it was, 


since, fifty years before, it yielded them a rental of 
L.111, 3s.—a very large sum in the good old times; 
and only three years later, the monks complained that 
their lands in Frismersh had also been seized by the 
same rapacious foe. Camden names Potterfleet and 
Upsal, but nothing more is known of them, or of a 
place called Penismerk. The places above enumer- 
ated were all on the bank of the Humber, with the 
exception of the last three, the sites of which are 
unknown. 

On the shores of the main ocean, towns and 
hamlets bearing the names of Hartburn or Auburn, 
Winkton, Hornsea Beck, and Hyde or Hythe, have 
been submerged. ‘The luckless monks of Meaux had 
cause again to mourn the loss of tithes, for Hyde 
paid L.30 per annum as its tithe of fish. The finny 
tenants of the sea, could they have derived any satis- 
faction from the fact, were amply avenged by their 
native element, which swallowed up Hyde altogether, 
thus putting an effectual stop to its fisheries. 

Hornsea, now a pleasant and quiet watering-place, 
with something less than a thousand inhabitants, was 
a port in the thirteenth century, and possessed a pier 
and harbour in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; but this 
port, called Hornsea Beck, with pier and all connected 
with it, has long since disappeared. From 1546 to 
1609, when the pier was destroyed, thirty-eight houses, 
and as many small closes adjoining, were decayed by 
the flowing of the sea; and the coast, for a mile in 
length, had during the same period suffered an average 
annual diminution of four yards. 

The appetite of this sea for churches rivals that || 
of the far-famed Dragon of Wantley, though, more | 
merciful than this latter celebrity, its invasions have }| 

' 
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never molested or swallowed their congregations. 
Besides those that probably existed in the lost towns | 
already enumerated, others at Aldborough, Withernsea, | 
Owthorne, Kilnsea, and a parochial chapel at Colden 
Parva, have gone the way of all churches on the 
Holderness part of the Yorkshire coast. 

Strange scenes have been witnessed during the 
progress of these inroads. Sir George Head gives a | 
graphic description of one he saw in 1835, when walk- |} 
ing from Spurn to Kilnsea. Not having the Home | 
Tour at hand, I cannot give his exact words; but he | 
tells us that he was shocked to observe human remains 
strewed, and by no means sparingly, on his path; and 
that, believing them to be the bones of shipwrecked | 
mariners, he was led to form no very favourable | 
opinion of the people who could permit these tempest- | 
tossed relics of humanity to remain exposed to the | 
winds and waters. A very short time sufficed to con- || 
vince him of his mistake; the bones having been |} 
perhaps centuries buried, but only now torn from || 
their resting-place in Kilnsea churchyard. The chureh I} 
fell about nine years before his visit; and gazing |! 
upwards at the churchyard from the shore, he saw | 
rows of coffins, or parts of them, with their ghastly 
tenants, some mere fleshless skulls, exposed to view. 

A friend of my own, whose hair is now but slightly 
sprinkled with gray, has just given me a similar 
account of Owthorne Church and Churchyard, as it 
appeared in his boyhood. 

‘When about thirteen vears old,’ said he, ‘I accom- 
panied my father to the shore. In those days, I was 
not a very good jockey, and a spirited mare on which 
I was riding manifested her dislike to the human 
bones, with which she could scarcely help coming in 
contact, in so disagreeable a manner, that I found it 
a difficult matter to keep my seat. After an absence 
of many years, being near Owthorne, I resolved to 
revisit the spot which had so forcibly attracted my 
boyish attention. But after vainly endeavouring to 
find it, I applied to a female passer-by, and was 
informed that since 1838 scarcely a vestige of either 
church or churchyard could be discovered.’ 
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A rather amusing traslition of the origin of Owthorne 
Church is still told. The manors of Owthorne and 
Withernsea were owned by two maiden sisters, who 
resolved to build a church, and one was commenced at 
the former place. All went on smoothly for a while, 
when a quarrel arose between the damsels, the one 
wishing for a spire, the other for a tower. A wily 
monk, who was wide awake to the interests of ‘the 
establishment’ of those days, suggested, by way 
of removing the difficulty, that each should build a 
church in her own domain; which was accordingly 
done, and they ever afterwards bore the name of ‘ ‘The 
Sisters. This tradition has been disputed; but it 
matters little now, since both founders and churches 
are crumbled to dust. Withernsea lost a former 
church in 1444, and it was four years after that the 
‘Sister Kirk’ above alluded to was commenced. 

When the British Association met at Hull, Several 
papers were drawn up relative to the depredations of 
the sea on the Holderness coast, and from them it 
appears, that though the annual rate of diminution 
| amounts to as much as seven and a half yards in some 
parts, it is in others but trifling. Still, the average 
} annual decrease amounts to two yards and a half 
along the whole coast-line. <A bite of thirty miles in 
length, and the above-mentioned width, is no trifle. 

It may not be uninteresting to add a few further 
data, partly from the works of Poulson and Bedell, the 
historian of Hornsea, and partly from the papers sub- 
mitted to the British Association. Poulson says, the 
cross at Atwick, which was, in 1786, distant from the 
sea thirty-three chains, sixty-one links, is now, in 
1840, scarcely half that distance. Aldborough Church, 
| in 1786, 2044 yards from the sea, is now a mile. An 
| inn built in 1847 at Kilnsea, is now only 480 yards or 
| thereabouts from the sea; whereas, when erected, it 
was 534. Holmpton Church in seventy years is 
nearly 100 yards nearer the ocean. At Mappleton, 
the loss is about three yards annually. 


connected with this, to him, most interesting topic. 
He used to say that Hornsea Church, now 934 yards, 
} was at one time ten miles distant from the sea. In 

proof of this assertion, he quoted the following rhyme, 
| said to have been inscribed on its steeple : 


Hornsea steeple, when I built thee, 
Thou was ten miles off Burlington, 
Ten miles off Beverley, and ten miles off sea. 


As this inscription is merely traditional, and Poulson 
/ can find nothing to justify such an assertion as the 
jast line contains, he gives the following humorous 
explanation. He says, our forefathers were extremely 
liberal with their ciphers, and often made use of them 
when only writing a figure expressing a unit. He 
quotes the following example from some parish books : 
‘In copying the churchwarden’s accounts in 1660, a 
payment to the painter is made to be L.10, 14s.; whereas 
in the original document it stood thus, L.01, 14s. 00d. ;’ 
a waste of ciphers which reads oddly enough in modern 
eyes. He thinks, therefore, that by a similar transfer 
of the cipher by some illiterate person, the one mile 
has been stretched to ten. 

This explanation certainly sounds plausible; but 
the church was, in a great measure, rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century, and if it was then a mile from the 
sea, it would since that date have lost about a couple of 
yards per annum, which is the average loss at present 
in that particular locality. But one instance of com- 
paratively modern times may be quoted, which seems 
to bring the ten miles quite within the range of possi- 
bility. A notorious pirate and smuggler named Pennel, 
murdered his captain, and sank the vessel near Hornsea. 
He was tried in London, and his body sent thence to 
the scene of his crimes, to be exposed on a gibbet on 


the north cliff, in 1770. From the parish register, it 
appears that, in 1780, this gibbet was fifty-six feet 
from the sea-cliff; and six years later, it was entirely 
washed away. Perhaps the German Ocean never took 
a bite which gave the same cause for satisfaction as 
when it swallowed this disgusting relic of barbarity. 
The visitors to this Yorkshire watering-place will 
find little in the way of gaiety; but those who seek 
quiet, and love to investigate the geological remains 
of past ages, may find a rich field for study and 
exploration, Sir George Head uses enthusiastic terms 
in mentioning it. He says: ‘ Of all parts of England, 
the eastern coast exhibits the most apparent plieno- 
mena of diluvial action; of all parts of the eastern 
coast, that of Holderness; and of all parts of Holder- 
ness, the country in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Hornsea. Here the earthy cliffs form a concrete 
mass of heterogeneous matter, studded with shells 
and fossils; seaward, a black line or reef of peat 
resembling rocks marks the ancient position of a 
forest below highwater-mark, now washed by the 
waves of every succeeding tide. Further on, he quotes 
the words of Ovid, written two thousand years ago: 


The face of places and their forms decay, 
And that is solid earth which once was sea; 
Seas, in their turn, retreating from the shore, 
Make solid land what ocean was before ; } 
And far from strands are shells of fishes found, ! 
And rusty anchors fixed on mountain ground ; 
And what were fields before, now washed and worn 
By falling floods, from heights to valleys turn, 


Of the peat before mentioned, Sir George adds: ‘I 
gathered a handful which yielded like dough, and 
kneading it into a ball, retained it in my possession ; 
dry, it became uncommonly hard and sound; when 


My maternal grandfather, a Holderness man, of | it might perhaps be employed with effect either to the 
course remembered and spoke of various incidents | purposes of modelling, or other use requiring matter 


cut by a knife, the divided surface assumed a polish 
which made it difficult to distinguish whether it were 
wood or stone. As it exists in considerable abundance, 


soft and malleable when moistened with water, but 
hard when dry,’ 

We have all read often enough of the changes in 
the face of nature—how the ocean swallows up in one | 
place, and makes a gradual restitution in another, and 
how, by means of insect labours, islands rise up 
| in spots where formerly the waves were seen career- 
| ing; but for myself, I can say I never fully realised | 
the extent of these changes, until it was brought 
home to me by an examination of what has taken 
place on this small portion of the coast of my native 
land. There is something affecting in the thought, , 
that where our ancestors ploughed, sowed, and reaped , 

their harvest, the waves now wanton recklessly, them- 
selves ploughed, but ‘no longer furrowed,’ by the 
vessels which pass over them; and that where stately 
forest trees reared their heads, ocean-plants flourish, | 
but far beyond our reach. | 

Ruthless, however, a3 the waves have been in spolia- 
tion, they have, like penitent robbers, made some 
attempts at compensation on the Holderness coast. 
At Paul, great damage was formerly done by the 
Humber, but between that place and Patrington, | 
thousands of acres of rich land have been recovered by | 
means of embankments. This, however, can scarcely | 


great difficulty is experienced in keeping the haven | 
takes place there. 

tract of land bearing the name of Sunk Island, which 
centuries. 


was given by Charles II. to the governor of Hull, who 
had a rabbit-warren on it. ‘Two years later, it was 


Adjoining the lordship of Patrington, is a large | 


‘ 


be called voluntary restitution; but at Patrington, |, 


clear, in consequence of the continual warping which | 
| 


} 


has been thrown up by the sea within the last two |, 
It was first noticed as a sand-bank, and |} 


lt 
d 
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leased to that gentleman for thirty-one years, at an 
annual rent of five pounds. : 

In 1764, 1500 acres of fertile land were under culti- 
vation. Fines were paid at various times for the 
renewal of the leases; and, just before the: expiration 
of one of these leases in 1802, it was valued by the 
surveyors from the office of the Woods and Forests at 
L.9814 per annum. Thirty years later still, Sunk 
Island measured nearly 6000 acres, and was formed 
into a parish, with a church endowed by the crown. 

Thus has the sea disgorged a great portion of what 
it had swallowed, and the same process is continually 
going on. Unhappily, the luckless proprietors, on 
the wasting side, gain nothing by this compensation 
of the ocean. The whole of Sunk Island is crown- 
jJand, and must be rather an eyesore than otherwise to 
those whose fate it is to witness a gradual, but certain 
| diminution of their patrimony, by the encroachments 
of a foe against whom resistance would be useless. 


A PASSENGER’S LOG. 


I suppose every passenger, when about to make a 
sea-voyage, is comforted with the assurance, that his 
| ship stands Al at Lloyd’s, and is built of British oak. 
|I can, at all events, say from my experience, that 
almost every emigrant with whom I have come in 
/contact infallibly believes that the vessel in which 
lhe is to embark is something unusual as to strength, 
| and at some time in its history had made the ‘ shortest 
| passage’ on record. The passengers who embarked for 
New York in the Welsh Mountaineer on the 11th of 
| June in the year of our Lord 1851, could not be 
, comforted with the latter assurance, for it was her 
| first voyage; but the Al at Lloyd’s and the British 
oak were thrust into the minds of passengers by large 
| placards and persevering agents. Moreover, all C 
| went out to see her launched, for never before in 
| the maritime history of the town had she had the 
j honour of launching a bark upwards of 700 tons 
| burden. As I had taken a cabin-passage in this 
| vessel, and had watched her building, from the setting 
of the keel to the nailing of the deck-planks, I went 
to see how she would take to the water. All C—— 
were, however, destined to be disappointed ; for, after 
a great deal of hammering and shouting, the ship 
moved on the slips as if about to take to the water 
gallantly, but the shouting of the crowd was sud- 
denly stopped by her stopping abruptly when half- 
way down, and refusing to stir. A little knot of 
old sailors shook their heads ominously, and declared 
that they never knew a ship make a passage that 
stuck in the launching. The sequel will prove whether 
they were right. She was, however, got into the water 
a day or two after, though no one was there to see; 
and a little while afterwards a busy steam-tug towed 
her into the open channel. 

I suppose every one who leaves Old England in the 
distance, has a friend to say ‘Good-bye’ to, and so 
the tug was loaded with anxious parents and nervous 
lovers. As I was going out to recruit shattered health, 
I formed no exception to the rule, and must confess 
that when we rounded the roadstead headland, its 
scenes of alabaster danced fitfully through farewell 
tears. It was pleasant to us all that we did not at 
once go into open sea, but passed the Channel between 
the shores with a favouring breeze. Old England 
disappeared at last in the fading light of the next day, 
and we were left to the consolation, that the huge waves 
that dashed past us broke upon home shores. After a 
while, on that same evening, the light streamed on 
the deck from the round-house window, and looking 
in, I saw the captain studying his chart, and marking 
out our path upon the high seas. I had leisure for 
the first time to regard him attentively. I have seen 


many better figures than his, for he was short and 
thick-set, and a little round-shouldered, but a hand- 
somer face it would be hard to find anywhere; and 
certainly, according to the old phrase, ‘a braver man 
never trod a deck’ than Captain Gilbert of the Welsh 
Mountaineer. I saw him afterwards when the gale 
raged round him, and his voice could hardly be heard 
in the wild chorus of wind and wave, yet his words 
and his glance were as kingly as that of the men 
whom history celebrates for breasting storms ashore. 

On looking about me, I found that I had only one 
companion in the cabin—a lady who was going to 
America to see her uncle. All the rest of the pas- 
sengers, to the number of about fifty, were emigrants 
seeking a home in the New World. For four or five 
days I had little else to do than to make note mentally 
—for I found a journal too tedious—of such little inci- 
dents as occurred on deck, to watch the sea in its 
eternal play with the wind, and to wonder it was | 
never tired of the game. Very soon afterwards, how- 
ever, the face of the ocean had so changed, that no one 
would have known it to be the same. Its fringing 
foam was exchanged for an angry, roaring surge. A 
heavy gale had sprung up from N.N.W., and the Welsh 
Mountaineer was fairly put on her trial, and it must be | 
recorded that for a time she behaved gallantly. I used | 
to sit at the round-house door, looking at the mountain- | 
range of water approaching, as if it must overwhelm | 
us, and wonder how it was possible we could find a | 
pass through its dense mass. Time after time, how- | 
ever, it seemed to open at our approach; and when | 
it did not, it kindly took us on its crest, and sent | 
us gliding on the other side. When I saw the ship | 
standing steadily in dock beside its fellows, I used to 
think they must be rough waves, indeed, to hurt it; | 
but now I could have no other thought than that the 
great waves only spared us because they liked a toy to 
play with. 

One night, just after the gale had commenced, there 
was an unusual noise over my berth in the round- 
house—moving feet and loud voices, that could be 
plainly heard above my head, notwithstanding the 
roar of the wind and the rush of the water. I was 
too wakeful to sleep, yet too lazy to move; but I 
could gather from the prodigious rolling of the ship, 
and the strong blows that made every timber shiver, 
that the gale was raging terribly. 

Dozing towards morning, I was suddenly awaked by 
a boisterous laugh, mingled with the strangest noise 
that I had yet heard in the cabin, the effect of which 
was not at all diminished by a queer sensation of 
being turned upside down. I looked out quickly, and 
found that the old sea herself had taken a peep into 
the cabin. It was rushing against open doors, float- 
ing chairs and tables, and soon began inconveniently 
meddling with portable articles in my cabin. For- 
tunately my berth was near the roof, so that I could 
watch its liberties without much personal inconve- 
nience. I stretched my neck across the narrow space 
between my bed and the cabin door, and found that 
from stem to stern the sea covered the Welsh Moun- 
taineer, and that she was fairly on her beam-ends. 
Two figures met my glance—there was Captain 
Gilbert, with a huge hatchet in his hand, breasting | 
the waves with the chivalry of an old knight; and | 
then there suddenly turned up the mate, who, having | 
lower quarters than myself, had been floated out of | 
his bed in his sleep. This at once explained the loud | 
laugh I had heard, and which at first seemed so 
strange. The expression on his face was ludicrous ; | 
for he was evidently not yet aware whether he was 
awake or dreaming. The captain continued his stern | 
march through the waters, and in another moment the) 
light timber of the bulwarks was giving way to his | 
blows, and the water rushing out at the rent. Most 
fortunately, the hatchways were fastened down, and - 
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wave broke over us in the interval, or our fate had 
been sealed. 

The ship soon righted, and we were delivered from 

immediate peril; but it became evident that she had 
received a terrible strain, for the morning-watch 
reported that they could not keep the pumps free. She 
had formerly made very little water, twenty minutes 
morning and evening sufficing to keep her free. Every 
eye was watching the pumps, hoping with each dis- 
charge of water to hear them suck; but evening came, 
and no sign of abatement, but manifest increase. The 
captain and mate disappeared with a lantern down a 
| hole in the after-cabin, and on their reappearance, the 
|former taking me by the arm on the quarter-deck, 
said quietly: ‘You are not afraid of learning bad 
,news; I cannot take her over: the Welsh Mountaineer 
| must go down at sea.’ I have not before said that 
she was laden with railway iron; and I now léarned 
that, when on her beam-ends, some unequal strain 
| had forced a plank. 

The gale continued with unabated fury, and it soon 
became evident that the crew would be quite unable 
|to manage the ship and work the pumps. The next 
morning, all the male passengers assembled on the 
| quarter-deck, and relays were formed to work with 
|the watch. If the experience of the Welsh Mountaineer 
| be that of all foundering ships, there was nothing of 
| the terror and excitement of a ship breaking on an ice- 

mountain, or of one dashed upon a rock; it was more 
like the trench-work of a siege. As the second day 
| wore on, and the light began to fade, and it became 
/evident to all that the leak gained, a dead silence 
reigned over all the ship. I can see the group at 
the pump now; they all looked as if they were 
wondering what they could say to their wives and 
little ones when they went down the ladder. ‘There 
| was an old man, whose figure and visage had a solemn 
|look in the dying day. His white hair blewin gusts 
over his face, like snow-drifts before the breath of the 
gale. He clutched the levers, as if he held himself 
upright with them, rather than rendered any help. 
Nor was it a seeming only, for while I was regarding 
him attentively, a ‘weather-roll’ of the ship, and a 
heavy sea that swept the decks at the same time, 
carried him right off his legs to the break made in the 
bulwarks the day before. The splintered timbers gave 
way even to his feeble grasp, and he must have been 
lost, but for the quick rush of the captain to his aid. 
Never shall I forget the night that succeeded. I was 
in no way terrified, yet sleep was out of the question 
at such atime. Although the storm had been raging 
for nearly three days, it was now at its height. I 
kept the deck throughout the night, moving about as 
much as the violent and eccentric movements of the 
ship would allow. The night was densely dark, and 
I could only just discern the ‘ teeth of the sea’ in the 
gloomy wilderness around us. The moon was in her 
first quarter, and appeared once or twice that night. 
It cast little light on us, but enough just to reveal 
great dark clouds hurrying through the heavens, as 
if on some work of death. The noise of the wind was 
deafening ; I scarcely knew which was the loudest— 
the everlasting roar it made with the waves, or its 
rushes through spars and sails and open places in the 
ship. Added to this, there was the constant motion 
of the pumps beating time to the rough music of the 
tempest, and the now plainly heard movement of the 
water in the hold, as it moved with the pitching of 
the vessel. When we first heard it, the sound was 
like that made by waves retiring from the narrow 
gullies of a rock; but as the night advanced, it grew 
deeper and more sonorous. 

There were groups in earnest consultation on deck ; 
and a little after midnight the captain lit his lamp 
in the round-house, and invited me in. He told me 
there was scarcely a chance of the ship keeping above 


water for twenty-four hours, and that he was sorry 
to say there were not enough boats to save the 
passengers, even if the weather were favourable, and 
that our only chance was to fall in with a vessel, which 
in that latitude was but a poor look-out. This was 
not pleasant news, considering that we were fully a 
thousand miles from any land. ‘Keep a brave heart, 
my boy,’ said the captain, ‘and if you go overboard, 
have a last blow for it,’ as we sat down on the lee- 
floor to a midnight meal of corned beef and coffee. 

It may startle the reader if I say that it is worse 
to hear the recital of a scene like this than to be in 
it, yet my experience tells me it is so. There are 
resources at the actual time which we never dream 
of when in safety ; how else can we account for the 
heroism with which such dangers are generally borne? 
There are stories of soldiers who have stood, as upon 
parade, in a sinking ship, and coolly fired their own 
death-knell as they went down. I can well imagine 
these recitals to be true, for that night, when death 
seemed to be near, the captain and myself talked of 
old adventures, and told quaint stories; and though 
it has often seemed strange to me since, there was 
nothing forced or unnatural in it at the time. My 
companion in the cabin kept up a brave heart, buat 
lost her appetite. By the dim light of the cabin- 
lamp we conversed about old times, and told our 
histories to each other. 

One wish with reference to our apparently inevit- 
able fate we both uttered, and but one—it was, that 
we might go down in broad daylight. It was an 


upon us. 

The cold leaden gray of the next morning came at 
length. Did ever such a morning dawn in my short 
life? Far off, over the cold waste of waters, in the 
hazy light of half-past three on a June morning, better 
eyes than mine had spied a sail. My first notice of 
it was the rush of the mate into the cabin, who seized 
the glass with a convulsive grasp, and made for the 
top of the round-house. He said not a word until 
his well-trained eye was sure of the prize, and then, 
with a voice that rang wildly on the wind, cried out: 


The captain rushed from the round-house, the morn- 
ing-watch turned out from the fore-deck, and in a 
moment more the hatchways, yet unopened, burst 
like a bomb-shell. Then poured forth from below 
every soul on board—man, woman, and child. The 
scene that followed baffles description. Many for the 
first time understood the immediate danger that 
threatened the ship; the wild cry they had heard 
a moment before told it all. Every eye was turned 
towards the direction which the captain’s glass now 
took, but scarcely one could discern the black speck 
only just visible to sea-eyes. From such a prospect, 
fewer still could realise the possibility of help. I 
turned from the sea to the shivering group upon the 


days burst forth in the ecstasies of despairing love. 
Mothers were embracing their little ones, and rougher 
hands than theirs were busy at gentle work. 

As the morning wore on, and the light was stronger, 
it became evident that there were two vessels about 


advance of the other, but both some miles astern. As 
soon as it was of any use, we hoisted the signal of 
distress—the merchant ensign inverted—and, lest that 
should escape observation, we hauled up the sails so 
as to shew that something was wrong. You may 
imagine the interest with which every one watched 
the progress of the nearest ship to see whether she 


would take any notice of us. For two long hours, 
every eye was fixed on her as she came steadily on, 
but without making any alteration in her course so a8 


odd desire; but perhaps the darkness of the sea made | 
the shadow of the silent land weigh more heavily | 


‘ A sail—a sail to windward!’ What a scene followed! | 


deck. All the pent-up excitement of the last three | 


eight or ten miles to windward, one considerably in | 


| It was not long before she veered round, and the whole 
| breadth of her canvas came to view. 
| like an angel of mercy, with her wings spread to the 
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to reach us. For a long time, the stillness of death | 
prevailed; but when she came fairly abreast of us at | 
the distance of six or seven miles, and threatened to 
pass us without the slightest notice, cries hoarse with 
despair clove the wind. The cries were useless, for 
she was to windward. We had no powder on board to 
make any further signal; but there can be no possible 
doubt she saw us and knew our condition. She did 
pass us, and steered away. We found out the nation 
she belonged to; but it need not be mentioned here. 
Let her flag perish from our recollection; but let it 
be known slie was not English! 

With redoubled anxiety, we now turned to our | 
second and last remaining hope. Another hour of 
weary watching, that seemed an eternity. Her course 
lay a little nearer to us than the first, so thas | 
we could see her more distinctly. For a while, our | 
signals seemed to promise no better success. At | 
length the better eyes thought they could discern 
something black moving quickly up the head-mast ; 
a moment more, and a red rag streamed on the wind. 
At this instant, the mate, who was standing on the 
balwarks, looking intently through the glass, shook | 
all over with violent emotion; the glass in his hand 


| shared its convulsive movement, and a moment after- 


wards he sprang to the deck, and cried out, the ‘ Union | 
Jack!’ O ye who think that flags and standards are 
but the baubles of the brave, think how ye wrong the 
language of the heart's true chivalry! If we had been 
nearer, we should have heard that an English voice 
had already given the command to ‘’bout ship!’ and have 
known surely that British hands handled the tackle. 


On she sped 


favouring gale. I knew it was quite an hour before 
she could reach us, so I went straight into the cabin, 


| and for the first time for two nights I slept soundly 


for just three-quarters of an hour. When I awoke, 
there was a stately ship just passing under our 
stern, and taking up her station about half a mile to | 
leeward, to avoid collision in the heavy sea. Now | 
came a fresh anxiety, for in the sea that was running, 
no boat could come close alongside, and the captain | 
very much feared some lives might be lost in changing | 
ships. It was yet tolerably early, and after a consult- 
ation through trumpets, it was deemed advisable to | 
wait an hour or two. Towards afternoon, the wind 
happily lulled, and the sun shone out for the first | 
time since our troubles commenced, though the sea | 
was still heavy. But I will not enter into further | 
detail; let it suffice to record, that the disembarkation 
was managed with consummate skill, and that after 
four hours of hard work, every woman, child, and | 
man was safe on board the Lesmahagow, bound for | 
St John’s, New Brunswick, without a child’s finger | 

| 

' 


being hurt. Often, when a boat-load started from | 
the Welsh Mountaineer, we lost sight of them alto- 
gether in the trough of the sea; but as often we | 
could hear the cheers of the sailors giving courage | 
to their trembling cargo. 

The rest of the voyage had nothing specially in- 
teresting. We made the first landmark at night: I} 
shall not soon forget it. We were growing somewhat | 
uneasy in the fogs and cross-currents of the Bay of 
Fundy ; but in the night the fog cleared off, leaving a 
clear dark air. The twelve o'clock watch had hardly 
taken their station when the word was given, a ‘light | 


had often heard before said: ‘The anchor, sir—the 


anchor.’ I dressed hastily, and going on deck, saw the 


city of St John’s lying in the light of a bright July | 
The angry waves had ceased, and broke in | 
gentle ripples with a home-sound upon the vessel’s | 


morning. 


side. 


Our first business when on shore was to make | 


public in the newspapers our grateful thanks to the 
two captains to whom, under providence, we owed our 
lives. I know not what has become of either of them. 
I have not seen them since my return to England; 
but if this brief sketch should be seen by them, let 
it serve as assurance that the kindness of the captains 
and crews of both vessels will ever be held in remem- 
brance by the living freight the old Lesmahagow bore 
into the harbour of St John’s. 


MUSIC. 

*T'1s true no verse of mine can te'!!, 

Fair lady, what the gentle breath 

Within the fiute, that rose and fell 

And died in the far distance, saith : 

The speechless echoes linger still ; 

Their meaning is not of the earth. 

Thou know’st no less love's accents thrill, 
Although the words be nothing worth: 

The perfect sense we cannot tell, 

And thence the glory grows the more. 

The organ-billows, as they swell, 

Roll far and farther from the shore, 

Until from verge to verge they sweep, 

And Thought, its wearied wings drooped down, 
Slow sinking in the charméd deep, 
*Mid the sweet thunder loves to drown. 
The harp-voice best we understand; 
Its grief is shaped by her who flings 
Athwart its face the gentle hand, 

And hides, in ruth, the sobbing strings. 
The brazen trumpet’s war-note shrill 
Would ever teem with stir and life, 
Although the earth had lost its ill, 
And there was end to foemen’s strife : 
And though the cymbals ceased to beat 
Amid the ranks of bristling steel, 

They ’d aye recall the thousand feet 

In motion at the single will. 

But what of war, the while we hear 
These Christmas bells o’er hill and plain, 
And all our memories drawing near, 
Entrance us with a p'easant pain, 

And fill our hearts with love and peace, 
And lead us like an angel hand 
Whereto the wondrous harmonies 
Sweep alway through the Better Land. 


J.P. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 

This institution expended during the past year L.3421 
in building eleven new life-boats, and in altering and 
repairing several others; L.1292 in building and in repair- 
ing life-boat houses; L.787 in building new life-boat 
transporting-carriages and in repairing others; L.855 in 


| payment to cockswains and crews of life-boats ; and L.578 


for rewards for saving the lives of 376 persons, ship- 


wrecked on our coasts, of which 132 were actually rescued | 


by the life-boats of the society in that period. Its out- 
standing liabilities for life-boats, life-boat carriages, and 
boat-houses are L.3394. It would be needless to expa- 
tiate on the merits of an institution like this. The 


on the starboard bows.’ It grew larger as we neared it, | merchant, shipowner, or underwriter who does not 
and seemed to our grateful sight as if some spirit of | support it, neglects his duty; while the philanthropy of 
mercy held out calmly its torch of light and love | private individuals could not elsewhere find a more 
above a thousand storms that roared at its feet, an | meritorious channel. 
eternal welcome to poor tempest-driven wanderers. 
Next morning I was awaked by a sound like the 
driving of a hundred hammers at the ship; I jumped 
out of my cabin in alarm; but a rough kind voice I 
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